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STUDY OF TUNG OIL PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, JULY 19, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOYBEANS AND OILSEEDS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1308 
of the New House Office Building, the Honorable Paul C. Jones 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Hon. Paul C. Jones, chairman; Hon. George Grant; Hon. 
Harlan Hagen; and Hon. Sid Simpson. 

Witnesses present: Hon. Robert L. F. Sikes, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Florida; Hon. D. R. Matthews, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of Florida; Hon. Charles E. 
Bennett, a Representative in Congress from the State of Florida; and 
Hon. James H. Morrison, a Representative in Congress from the State 
of Louisiana. 

Claude E. Beebe, president, and Louis Chenel, vice president, Tung 
Growers Council of America; Mrs. Louis Chenel, Mrs. Hamilton F. 
Morrison, tung oil producers; Walter A. Berger, Associate Admin- 
istrator of CSS, USDA; Francis C. Daniels, Sales Manager, CSS, 
USDA; and George A. Parks, Deputy Director of Oils and Peanut 
Division, CSS, USDA. 

Mr. Jones. If the committee will come to order, we will begin this 
informal meeting this morning to hear from representatives of the 
Tung Growers Council and others who are interested in the tung-nut 
program. Unfortunately, there are a number of other meetings going 
on at this time. 

The members of our Committee on Agriculture present this morning 
include Mr. Simpson, from Illinois, a member of the Soybean and 
Oilseeds Committee; Congressman Grant, also of the full Committee 
on cs ay cm and we are pleased to have Congressman Sikes, from 
Florida, Congressman Morrison, from Louisiana, and Congressman 
Matthews, of Florida. 

There will probably be others here before the meeting is concluded. 

In order to expedite the hearing, I think we will first call on Mr. 
Claude E. Beebe, president of the Tung Growers Council of America, 
to present the soiRlen. or what the situation is confronting the tung 
growers of America. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE E. BEEBE, PRESIDENT, TUNG GROWERS 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Breese. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It looks like I am selling 
something here this morning, but I brought a few samples of tung oil 
and tung nuts in case anyone would like to see them. 


1 
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Mr. Jonzs. You have a prepared statement; do you not? 

Mr. Brexse. Yes, sir. baie. 

Mr. Jones. Would you like to read that statement, or file it for 
the record here and then just speak extemporaneously, or would 
you prefer to read the statement? 

Mr. Brzse. I would like to read part of the statement, if I could, 
Mr. Chairman. We can just set this aside [referring to exhibits] 
in case anyone wants them. 

Mr. Jonrs. Excuse me. I would like to introduce Congressman 
Bennett, from Florida, also. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. You may proceed, Mr. Beebe. 

Mr. Beress. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to, first of all, thank you very much for working us into 
your busy schedule at this time and permitting us to appear before 
you this morning. We realize how busy you are, and that this is a 
very inopportune time from many standpoints for us to come up here, 
but I think we can explain as we go along here 1 or 2 reasons why we 
are so late in getting here, and now having to impose upon your 
kindness. 

We have a very short brief here with a great deal, or a good number, 
of attachments. So, I do not think we will need to go through the 
attachments. That part consists mainly of correspondence between 
USDA officials and members of our industry. 

On behalf of the majority of the United States tung producers and 
tung-oil processors the council respectfully submits the following 
charges against the CCC and the USDA which have largely contrib- 
uted to the present critical condition of the $50 million strategic 
domestic tung industry, and hereby request a complete investigation 
of the CCC and USDA tung-oil program. 

Mr. Stimpson. Where are you adn? 

Mr. Beezse. I am reading from the first paragraph on page 1 of 
the statement. 

Mr. Stmpson. You are reading under the memorandum? 

Mr. Bresr. Yes, sir; you will notice the blue sheet is folded under, 
and that separates the memorandum or brief from the attached 
material. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, I do not see it. 

Mr. Jones. Just a minute. Let us see. I am like Mr. Simpson. 
I do not seem to be able to follow you from this memorandum. 

Mr. Breese. Here is one that I think is correct. It is the memo- 
randum starting at page 1, numbered at the bottom. 

Mr. Morrison. You are down to part 1; are you not? 

Mr. Brese. Yes, sir. 

On short notice the brief was mimeographed. We could have done 
a better job on these briefs, but I hope you will excuse it. We thought 
that we might appear here yesterday and so they were prepared in a 
hurry night before last. 

Mr. Jones. All right, sir. Proceed. 

Mr. Brrse. Are we ready to pick up now, and proceed? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; you may proceed with part 1. 

Mr. Bezse. Part 1: The domestic tung industry respectfully 
charges the CCC with: 

1. Creating a loss of $1 million to $1.5 million of United States 
taxpayers’ money during the past 18 months by selling over 40 
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million pounds of tung oil at approximately 23 cents levei instead 
of 26 cents level or above as urged by American tung oil producers, 
and endorsed by paint chemists and reputable tung oil dealers: As 
in the past, tung producers will undoubtedly be blamed and penalized 
for Government losses on tung oil. 

2. Discriminating against United States tung farmers by largely 
ignoring or refusing their requests and requirements by favoring ab- 
normally low tung oil price for dealers, speculators, and other buyers, 
thereby causing tung oil farmers to lose hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, largely contributing to an almost complete demoralization of 
the United States tung oil industry during a disastrous period of 
adverse weather, and creating a chaotic market which discourages 
consumer interest. 

3. Irregularities and favoritism in administration of the CCC pro- 

m permitting some producers to redeem tung oil after the legal 
oreclosure date of October 31, allowing delivery of short amounts 
of tung oil in violation of the legal contract, and accepting delivery 
of offgrade tung oil, and all of which cost the CCC and United States 
tonperce thousands of dollars loss. 

4. Being an agent to, or agency permitting a “rigged tung oil mar- 
ket” in violation of the Fair Trade Act and antitrust laws of the 
United States as indicated by the attached record of CCC tung oil 
sales to dealers, October 1955 to June 1956. Commonsense dictates 
that any marketing agency refuse low bids and accept only reasonable 
bids when world market exceeds domestic market especially when 
collusion between bidders is apparent, supply in general is tight, and 
the agency has only several months’ supply on hand. This has been 
the position of the CCC for many months. 

Now, if you will turn to page 2, please, you will see what we refer 
to. Starting in October 1955, to June 1956, you will see a record of 
CCC sales to dealers. 

Now, there was some small amounts of oil, comparatively speaking, 
sold directly to consumers, but the greatest portion went, of course, to 
dealers as it usually does. 

Starting in October 1955, 10 tank cars of oil—60,000-pound tank 
cars of oil—the date is on the right-hand corner there—starting, 
October 1955, the first schedule we have here shows 10 cars went to 
PVO—Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp.—at 23.55 cents per pound. The 
Murray Oil Co. got 6 cars at 23.55 cents per pound; the Arnold Co. 
got 3 cars at 23.55 cents a pound; Internatio, Rotterdam, got 6 cars 
at 23.55 cents a pound. 

Is it not strange that 25 cars out of 32 in that offering went at the 
same price with no spread at all in the net sales? You can follow on 
down the table there, and see just what the situation was. 

I do not want to take too much of the committee’s time to go all 
the way through this, but I would like to point out there is some 
spread in here, and on most occasions when the spread happened it 
was immediately after protests came out of the domestic tung oil 
industry about this sort of thing. 

The last sale we have recorded here, which we think is the payoff, 
was in May 1956, when 31 of the 32 cars offered went to the Bunge 
Corp., which has not appeared in the market at all until that date. 
They slipped in and bought, or rather, stepped in and bought, 31 cars 
of the 32 at 21.6 cents per pound. 
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They promptly turned around and sold that oil—most of it—to 
these disappointed regular purchasing dealers who had been getting 
the tung oil, at one-half to 1 cent per pound profit, costing Uncle Sam, 
again, or the taxpayers of this country, approximately $14,000 on that 
one sale. 

It is interesting to note, of course, that the Bunge Corp. also bought 
some 400 or 500 tons of Argentine oil at the same time apparently for 
speculative purposes. 

In regard to the other stipulations in here, irregularities and 
favoritism, we have the correspondence that is attached. I do not 
believe the committee has time to go into all of that this morning, but 
you can study it at your leisure and decide what to do with it, or you 
may let the speaker continue. I think this is all the copies I have, 
and I think there are eight of them, and that is all we have. 

Mr. Grant. Pardon me, but could you provide some better accom- 
modations for the witnesses who are coming in, Mr. Clerk? 

Mr. LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Besse. Are we ready to proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jones. I think we can go ahead. 

With reference to this correspondence to which you refer, that is 
where you were complaining to the Department about the procedure 
they were following, I presume? 

Mr. Berss. That is correct, sir. We have photostatic copies of 
the letters from the USDA officials and copies of letters from the 
council and members of the industry. 

Mr. Jones. Suppose we make your entire statement a matter of 
record, and it will be available for study here. 

Mr. Besse. Yes, sir; we would appreciate it very much if you 
could. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


MEMORANDUM 
Jury 8, 1956. 


Part 1. The domestic tung industry respectfully charges the CCC with— 

1. Creating a loss of 1 to 1% million dollars of United States taxpayers’ money 
during the past 18 months by selling over 40 million pounds of tung oil at approxi- 
mately 23 cents level instead of 26 cents level or above as urged by American 
tung oil producers, and endorsed by paint chemists and reputable tung oil dealers. 
As in the past, tung producers will undoubtedly be blamed and penalized for 
Government losses on tung oil. 

2. Discriminating against United States tung farmers by largely ignoring or 
refusing their requests and requirements by favoring abnormally low ‘tung oil 
price for dealers, speculators, and other buyers, thereby causing tung dil farmers 
to lose hundreds of thousands of dollars, largely contributing to an almost complete 
demoralization of the United States tung oil industry during a disastrous period 
of adverse weather, and creating a chaotic market which discourages consumer 
interest. 

3. Irregularities and favoritism in administration of the CCC program permit- 
ting some producers to redeem tung oil after the legal foreclosure date (October 
31), allowing delivery of short amounts of tung oil in violation of the legal contract, 
and accepting delivery of offgrade tung oil, all of which cost the CCC and United 
States taxpayers thousands of dollars loss. 

4. Being an agent to, or agency permitting a “rigged tung oil market” in viola- 
tion of the Fair Trade Act and antitrust laws of the United States as indicated by 
the attached record of CCC tung oil sales to dealers, October 1955 to June 1956. 
Commonsense dictates that any marketing agency refuse low bids and accept 
only reasonable bids when world market exceeds domestic market especially when 
collusion between bidders is apparent, supply in general is tight, and the agene 
has only several months’ supply on hand. This has been the position of the CC 
for many months. 
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Record of CCC sales to dealers, October 1955 to June 1956 
[Average price, f. 0. b. South, 60,000-pound tank cars] 









































P. Vv. O. Murray Arnold Scientific | Onyx Co. | Internatio | Bunge 
Co. Oil Co. Co. Oi1Co. | Corp. 
i a ihe heghanehshs ed seemiatahdiiabeoes te Rede te Se ol * bs 
Date | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents | | Cents Cents Cents 
Cars} per |Cars} per |Cars| per |Cars} per |Cars} per {Cars| per | Cars| per 
pound pound pound pound |pound | | pound pound 
ee ea see aor } er oy 
October 1955.) 10 | 23.55) 6/23.55| 3/23.55) Of...) OL. 6| 23.55} 0}... 
November | | 
1955...-...| 10 | 23.56 | 5 | 23.57 2 | 23. 55 3 | 23.56 | ee 7123.56) |... 
December | 
S000. . 5-4 10 | 23.85 5 | 23.85 5 | 23.84 2 | 23.85 5 | 23.85 2) 23.84) 0 }.-...- 
January 
| ee ee 8 | 25.06 5 | 24.75 5 | 24.76 4 | 24.75 5 | 24.75 | 5 | 24.75 Paid 
February | 
OES « o2+ 4 9 | 25.38 5 | 25.35 5 | 25.30 2 | 25.38 5 | 25.32 4 | 25.27 @ ise 
Mareh 1956-_- 9 | 23. 50 3 | 23.75 6 | 23.76 2) 23. 87 2 | 23.73 Tet | @hass-s 
April 1956...| 10 | 22.55 2 | 22. 50 | 8 | 22.80 2; 22.75; 1) 23.15 6) 2283; 0O.}-..... 
May 1956....| 0 }.....-.- leamade D Wil-setensh, 08 Feraee-2), , Clearer 0 | ees | 31 21.6 














Norte.—On most occasions when slight spread appeared in dealer’s bids they were immediately preceded 

by Lecotem from the TGCA or members of the domestic tung industry. 
onthly buying interest (bids) on the average greatly exceeded monthly offerings or sales. 

In May the Bunge Corp. proved that it knew how to profit by a rigged market when it promptly sold 
the 31 tanks cars of Government oil, mostly to ‘disappointed regular dealer purchasers,” at 44 to 1 cent 
pe ane profit, thereby costing United States taxpayers approximately $14,000, on May 1956 CCC tung 
oil sale. 


Part 2, The USDA has refused to aid or acknowledge the need for aiding the 
domestic tung industry which is in critical condition due to— 

1. Late freezes during the last three spring seasons—which reduced production 
from previous 30 to 40 million pound level to approximately 12 million pounds in 
1954, 2 million in 1955, and some 25 million in 1956 and caused severe permanent 
injury to 10 percent to 15 percent of total United States tung trees in 1955. 

2. A drastic ‘‘price-cost squeeze” tung oil market price for producers has closely 
followed the downward progress of support price during the last 3 years and is 
now at 21% cents per pound South as compared to 30 cents average market price 
for the previous 3-year period. Tung oil production costs have greatly increased 
during the above period with labor up 25 to 40 percent. United States demand 
and consumption of tung oil has remained at 50 million pound annual level for the 
last 4 years regardless of high or low tung oil price. Growers, millers, and ARS 
technicians agree that approximately 23 cents per pound represents the “breaking 
even point” for producers. The average tung grower cannot survive with the 
present 20 cents to 22 cents tung oil price and 20 cents support price. He must 
have at least a support price of 23 cents or more. 

3. The lack of cooperation from the Department in continually reducing support 
price (from 26 cents in 1952 to 20 cents per pound for 1956) which has served to 
place tung farmers in almost direct competition with low-paid Argentine peon 
tte in the refusal of USDA officials to utilize the written record of United 
States departments including the USDA’s ARS and AMS. For example, Under 
Secretary True D. Morse, on July 8, 1954 and July 29, 1955, reported that United 
States is capable of producing “in excess of 50 million pounds of tung oil annually” 
(the United States annual consumption figure) with the qualification last vear that 
the long term effect of the 1955 freeze damage had not been determined. This in 
the face of reports from the USDA and other United States departments showing 
that domestic production never reached a 50 million pound level (the closest was 
some 43 million pounds in 1953), crop failures or reductions occur on the average 
every 3 or 4 years, production for 1954 and 1955 amounted to approximately 
12 million and 2 million pounds, respectively, and severe injury to orchards 
occurred in March, 1955. Furthermore, the tung industry has always weleomed 
investigations in the field or otherwise to determine the true facts instead of 
relying upon inaccurate asumptions and predictions of Washington USDA officials. 


84134—56——_2 
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CALENDAR OF PERTINENT Events CONCERNING ComMmopiTy CREDIT CoRPORA- 
TIon’s TunG Or. MARKETING, JANUARY 1955 TO JUNE 1956 


January 21, 1955, Atlanta, Ga., and February 10, Mobile, Ala., Industry-CCC, 
CSS “Sales Policy Meetings” 


Tung growers through the Council strongly urged that Repgunee be given time 
to market their current “‘short crop’’ oil (1954) before the CCC entered the market 
and the rising market should be fed in an orderly manner and not broken by 
disorderly marketing practices. 

February 18, 1955.—The CCC announced weekly offerings of 14 tank cars, the 
equivalent of 3,360,000 pounds per month (far exceeding current demand) and 
sold 8 cars at 22 cents South, breaking the market price of 23 cents or above at 
a time when South America was limiting its sales to supply approximately one- 
half of the United States market (2 million pounds per month) at firm prices. 

July 23, 1955.—Biloxi, Miss., TCCA Board of Directors—Assistant Director, 
Oils and Peanut Division, meeting. The Council recommended that the CSS 
appoint 3 growers and 2 millers from the industry to consult with them on changes 
in normal marketing procedure and urged caution in feeding the tung oil market 
which had risen to 25 cents South level. Both recommendations were ignored. 

August 1, 1955.—After the market reached a 26 cents to 27 cents level, the CCC 
smashed the market by announcing weekly offerings of 40 tank cars (2,400,000 
pounds) of tung oil, approximately 2% times the average weekly demand and 
consumption, and on August 19, 4 cars were sold at the equivalent of 24 cents 
South. 

October 4, 1955.—Washington, D. C., industry-CCC meeting. The Council 
ublically protested CCC disorderly marketing charging that it had cost United 
tates taxpayers a loss of over one-half million dollars on Government tung oil. 

October 12, 1955.—The Department appointed 1 individual only, instead of the 
5 we had suggested on July 23, 1955, to represent the entire industry. No one 
person could possibly be sufficiently well qualified to speak for the grower, con- 
sumer and miller. 

March 6, 1956.—After the market had remained firm for several months and 
climbed to 25 cents to 26 cents South level, the CCC lowered their price to a low 
of 23%-cents South in the face of a 66-car interest. 

April 4, 1956.—The CCC further reduced tung oil prices to 2244 cents South. 
Argentina moved out of the United States market to sell approximately 500 tons 
at approximately 25 cents per pound in Europe. Thus, the CCC and United 
States dealers ran the United States price below the European price enabling 
Argentine tung farmers to sell abroad at better prices than United States tung 
farmers can look forward to selling their forthcoming oil at home with the pre- 
cedent of low price tung oil well established, 

April 16, 1956.—The Council protests CCC price breaking tactics in a telegram 
to Secretary Ezra Taft Benson and CSS Director J. E, Thigpen. Mr. F. C. 
Daniels, sales manager CCC, replied by politely asking the Beene to “mind 
its own business’”’ and stating that anyone can bid and buy Government tung oil. 
The inference is that TGCA can also speculate if it wishes. See attached wire 
and letter. 

May 1, 1956.—The CCC accepted the bids of Bunge Corp. for 31 tank cars 
(1,860,000 pounds) out of 32 cars offered, at an average of 21.6 cents per pound 
South. The Bunge Corp. promptly sold this oil to disappointed ‘regular tung 
oil dealer purchasers” at one-half to 1 cent per pound profit. Total loss to 
United States taxpayers on the 31 cars amounted to approximately $14,000 

June-July 1956.—The CCC sold tung oil to dealers at approximately 22M cents 
per pound South level. 

PERTINENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[March 1956 Wholesale Price Index] 


Percent 
Paint-varnish and all building materials compared to tung oil: 
Average for paints and varnish__..............._...- owe eue 117.7 
Average for all building materials____........._........-.-.-.-... 130. 4 
Tung oil—t. o. b. south, tank cars, (approximate) _.._._.........__- 90. 0 


April 12, 1956.—L. C. Mann, New York market editor, American Paint Journal 
reported, “Prices of paint materials continued their upward trend this week.”’ 

April 19, 1966.—American Paint Journal reported that Argentina sold approxi- 
mately 500 tons of tung oil in Europe during the week ending April 14, at a price 
of 25 cents per pound. 
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April 16, 1956.—American Paint Journal—‘‘Price trends at a glance’’ shows all 
of the major paint raw materials up in price over previous year, except tung. 

May 17, 1956.—American Paint Journal—‘The price of tung oil strengthened to 
a level of 24 to 24% cents per pound in New York, with southern oil quoted on the 
same basis. The importer who bought up the domestic offerings week before last 
had sold all this oil at prices ranging from 23% to 23% cents per pound.” 

“This week the Argentine sold 400 tons on the basis of 23% c. i. f. New York, but 
to Argentine exporters who are offering it here at 24 cents, which would make the 
resale price 24% cents per pound.” 

May 21, 1956.—American Paint Journal—‘Price Trends at a Glance” again 
shows everything up but tung oil as on April 16 above. 


PERTINENT CURRENT CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN UNITED States DEPARTMENT 
or AGRICULTURE OrrictaLs, Tune Growers’ CoUNCIL, AND CooPERATING 
Tune Miter Wirs a List or ViraL Questions UNANSWERED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT 

Marcu 29, 1956. 

Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Commodity Credit Corporation, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. J. E. Thigpen, Director Oil and Peanuts Division) 


Dear Mr. Turepen: We have been informed by Mr. Harold Stromsen, of the 
Alabama tung farms and mill, Florala, Ala., that he was permitted to redeem 
certain tung oil warehouse receipts after October 31, 1955, in violation of the loan 
agreement under the 1954 tung nut support program. This action cost the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation approximately $7,000, and we request that you im- 
mediately take the necessary steps to recover those funds. 

Mr. Stromsen also informed us that he failed to deliver all of the CCC-owned 
tung oil that he had in his possession under the 1953 tung nut support program 
and he had not had accounting at this period. We request that you immediately 
—— the bonding company and arrange to recover the funds resulting from the 
shortage. 

Mr. Stromsen was also “‘short’’ tung oil under the 1954 tung nut support pro- 
gram, and we request your disposition of this matter. 

The tung oil that Mr. Stromsen delivered to CCC under the 1954 tung nut 
support program failed to meet specifications and was unloaded in our storage 
tanks. e request that all negotiations to sell this offgrade oil to Mr. Stromsen 
be discontinued and this oil sold on a bid basis to the trade as all other offgrade 
oil is being sold and immediate accounting be made with Mr. Stromsen. 

Failure to handle these matters in accordance to existing laws and regulations 
will result in a public investigation. Please inform us of your progress and 
disposition. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN Tuna Mrs, INc., 
MicwHaku Lisanti, President. 





Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Commopity STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1966. 
Mr. MicHae. Lisantt, 
President, American Tung Mills, Inc., 
Florala, Ala. ° 


Dear Mr. Lisantt: This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 29, 
1956 concerning operations of the Alabama tung farms and mill, Florala, Ala. 

We appreciate the information furnished and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will take whatever action is necessary to protect its interests. 


Sincerely, 


J. E. Tuteren, 


Director, Oils and Peanut Division. 
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AprRIL 6, 1956. 
Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Attention: Mr. John E. Thigpen, Director, Oil and Peanuts Division.) 


Dear Joun: Reference is made to your letter dated April 3, 1956, concerning 
certain violations of the tung nut support program committed by CCC. 

As you know, our organization calls a ‘‘spade a spade’”’, and your very general 
reference’letter did not contain the specific answers we requested, and impressed 
us with being a ‘‘brushoff” proposition. 

Your organization committed certain specific violations of the tung nut support 
program which cost CCO a substantial amount of money and also committed 
certain auditing errors, all of which were listed in our letter dated March 29, 1956. 
Again we request your specific actions in these matters. ; 

John, it is a matter of record that our organization wholly endorses this admin- 
istrations policies concerning support programs. Please do not place us in a 
position whereby we will instigate unfavorable publicity as the result of you 
‘guys’ consistently “goofing” the Stromsen deals. 

Best wishes to all. 

Sincerely, 
Micuae. Lisanti. 





Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Commopity STaBILizATION SERVICE, 
O1ts AND PEanut Division, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1956. 
Mr. Micuae. Lisanti, 
American Tung Mills, Inc, of Alabama, 
Florala, Ala. 

Dear Mike: This is with reference to your letter of April 6, 1956, requesting 
more specific answers to the matters set forth in your letter of March 29, 1956, 
than were contained in our reply of April 3, 1956. The points raised in your 
letter of March 29, 1956, for the most part, require a review of records main- 
tained only in field offices of the Commodity Stabilization Service. Because 
such review takes time, we were not able at this time to fully answer your ques- 
tions, since we still have not received all the necessary information. However, 
we wish to assure you that when this information is received, Commodity Credit 
Corporation will take whatever action may be indicated. 

our letters of March 29, 1956, and April 6, 1956, question the propriety of 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s permitting, under the 1954 tung nut price 
support program, the redemption of certain tung oil warehouse receipts subse- 
quent to the maturity date of the price support loan secured thereby. You 
apparently are of the view that under the provisions of that program, a producer, 
upon maturity and nonpayment of a loan, automatically forfeits his right to redeem 
the loan collateral. 

We are advised by our General Counsel’s Office that such is not the case, either 
under the provisions of the 1954 program or of the general law. Upon maturity 
and nonpayment of a price support loan, Commodity Credit Corporation, as 
pledgee, has the right to look to the loan collateral for satisfaction of the producer’s 
debt. However, until Commodity Credit Corporation has proceeded, in the 
manner prescribed by the loan documents, to satisfy the debt from the loan col- 
lateral and thereby terminate the producer’s right to redeem, the producer is 
legally entitfed to pay his debt and obtain possession of the collateral. Under the 
tung nut price support program, it is CCC’s practice to proceed against the loan 
collateral for satisfaction of the producer’s debt within a reasonable length of 
time after maturity and default. In the instant case, the loan collateral was 
redeemed within a short time after maturity and before Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had taken any action which would have resulted in termination of the 
producer’s right of redemption. It appears clear, therefore, that the producer’s 
redemption of the collateral was proper, and Commodity Credit Corporation has 
no claim to any portion of the proceeds he received on the disposition thereof. 

Yours very truly, 


J. E, Tuicren, Director. 
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May 3, 1956. 
UnitTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. John E. Thigpen, Director, Oils and Peanut Division.) 

Dear JOHN: Reference is made to your letter dated April 18, 1956, basically 
concerning an opinion by the General Counsel’s ‘Office on redemptionof*tung-oil 
warehouse receipts after October 31, 1955. 

Our counsel has thoroughly studied the loan program, the note, the law, and 
your custom and procedure and is of the opinion that you “guys goofed.” Trying 
to justify deliberately ‘‘kicking ten grand out the window’ when the mechanics 
of distribution have been established will be difficult, especially when you per- 
sonally stated at the meeting in Mobile, im 1955, that early sale of tung oil was 
necessary as the result of the monetary losses suffered by CCC’s tung-nut support 
program. 

The odor emanating from the above situation becomes more offensive, when 
the recipient of your ‘‘ten-grand gift’’ was “‘short’’ oil on three different occasions 
and on one oceasion delivered offgrade oil and was not put to task and will be 
approved storage under your next tung-nut support program. 

ohn, in order for our industry to survive we must eliminate the “‘stinkers”’ 
through honest, competitive practices, but we cannot accomplish that end point 
when you guys subsidize the ‘‘stinkers’’ by granting them special privileges, 

Keep us informed as to the progress you make in recovering the losses from 
shortages and offgrade oil in question. 

Best wishes to all. 

Sincerely, 
Micuaku Lisantt. 


Picayune, Miss., April 16, 1956. 
Hon. Ezra Tart Benson, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 
Mr. J. E. THIGPEN, 
Director, Oils and Peanut Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


The Tung Growers Council of America’s board of directors and marketing 
committee strongly protest CSS and CCC March and April tung-oil sales policy 
which has broken the rising tung-oil market. The CCC is directly responsible 
for reducing tung-oil price from the February 25-cent to 26-cent level to the present 
2214 cent level in the face of complete disappearance of domestic oil by July, short 
1956 United States crop of approximately 25 million pounds, and tight tung-oil 
supply in general. The TGCA cannot see how the Department can justify its 
sales policy when United States tung farmers face bankruptey due to short crop 
and ‘‘Government-created ridiculously low market price.’”’ Please advise. 


Lamont ROWLANDS, 
Secretary, Tung Growers Council of America. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ComMopitTy STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1956. 
Mr. LaMont RowLanps, 
Secretary, Tung Growers Council of America, 
Picayune, Miss. 

Dear Mr. Row.anps: This acknowledges your telegrams of April 16 addressed 
to the Secretary and to the Director, Oils and Peanut Division of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, in which you protest the March and April sales price of 
tung oil by CCC. 

Admittedly, tung prices have weakened in the past several weeks but this 
weakness cannot be attributed entirely to CCC policy nor should it necessarily 
be the responsibility of CCC to maintain previous price levels in this country. 
Some of the recent decline in tung-oil prices is no doubt due to increased avail- 
abilities of tung oil from Argentina both from old-crop and new-crop supplies. 
Also despite some damage by cold to the 1956 United States crop, the trade is 
looking toward a more adequate supply of oil in the coming crop season than has 
been available in the recent past. Under these conditions and with increased sup- 
plies of linseed oil available, pressure on tung-oil prices on a long-term basis is 
downward. 
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For several months now, CCC offerings have approximated only half the do- 
mestic requirements for tung oil and this same policy will be continued until CCC 
stocks are disposed of. It is quite possible that CCC could refuse offers, as is our 
privilege, and thereby maintain a somewhat higher price level for oil but this is 
not necessarily the case since Argentina is likewise supplying about half the 
market. 

We fully recognize your concern for the tung producers in this country and your 
interest in obtaining both for producers and CCC the maximum returns possible 
for tung oil. However, under the conditions outlined above we believe the law of 
supply and demand will more accurately govern tung-oil prices than could be 
accomplished through manipulations with CCC stocks. In any event if there are 
those in this country or elsewhere, who feel that the price of CCC oil is below its 
worth in the market, they are free to bid competitively for same and to dispose of 
it at higher prices if this is possible. 

Sincerely, 
















Frank C. DANIELS, 
General Sales Manager. 






LETTER TO SECRETARY BENSON Wuicn ACCOMPANIED A MEMORANDUM SIMILAR 
TO THE ATTACHED MEMORANDUM OF JULY 8, 1956 


De Foniak Sprinos, Fua., May 16, 1956. 






Hon. Ezra Tart BENnson, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The enclosed facts and figures concerning the domestic 
tung industry are presented in a very brief but straight-from-the-shoulder manner. 
Officials of the council who have had the privilege of meeting and talking with 
you feel that you prefer straightforward up-to-date information and that if we 
could have gotten the facts to you at an earlier date the discriminating action of 
the CCC would have been stopped. Our first request is that you spare a little 
of your very limited time to weigh the evidence and then let us know if you feel 

- action can be taken by your office to save our rapidly disintegrating $50 million 
. strategic industry. It is no exaggeration to state that 10 percent or more of our 
tung growers have already given up, and have abandoned their groves to grass 
‘and weeds. General business has severely slumped in many of the small towns 
and villages within the Tung Belt which depend partly upon tung industry payroll. 
‘. The real tung farmers of the six tung States are sincere in wanting you to have the 
true story and consider our plight before any action is taken by our industry. 

We greatly appreciate the interest you have taken in our small industry and 
know that with God’s help you will make the right decisions concerning future 
CCC tung-oil marketing policy, tung support price, and ways and means of 
stabilizing tung-oil supply and price. 

Sincerely yours, 
























CiauvE E. Besse, 
President, Tung Growers Council of America. 







DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 5, 1956. 







* Mr. Ciaupe E. Besse, 
President, Tung Growers Council of America, 
De Funiak Springs, Fla. 

Dear Mr. Breese: This is with reference to your letter of May 16 which was 
acknowledged by Mr. McMillen of this office. 

In reviewing your letter it is noted that several of the charges against CCC 
relate to the sales methods and policies which have been employed in merchandis- 
ing CCC-owned tung oil. The Department gives continuous study to its sales 
programs and the problems which arise under them. In facet, several methods have 
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been employed for tung oil and as you know, these methods have generally been 
developed after considerable consultation with all segments of the industry. 
Notwithstanding differences of opinion which may exist, we assure you that the 
actions which have been taken are based on considered judgment of the situation, 
taking into consideration the Department’s established policy of attempting to 
dispose of its commodity holdings as quickly as possible, consistent with reasonable 
merchandising practices. We recognize, of course, that as a result of reduced 
orenn the situation-for tung oil is not the same as for many of the commodities 
in COC inventory. For this reason CCC marketings have been extended over 
a eonsiderable period of time. This has been done primarily in order to continue 
the availability of domestic tung oil until approximately new crop availabilities. 

Your letter correctly points out that Department statements regarding the 
future potential production of the domestic tung industry have not yet been real- 
ized. owever, it has generally been the consensus that without the adverse 
effects of the unusually severe freeze of 1954 and more moderate freezes in other 
recent years, the domestic production potential of tung oil was in excess of 50 
million pounds per annum. It is quite possible, however, that the freeze damage 
of recent years with its resulting long-term damage to trees and discouraging 
effects on producers may reverse the trend in tung production. If so, you ean be 
assured that the Department will take such facts into consideration in any future 
statements or recommendations regarding tung. 

The points mentioned in your letter concerning ‘‘irregularities” and “favoritism’”’ 
toward certain processors relating both to quality and quantity of loan collateral 
delivered to COC and also with respect to foreclosure against tung-oil loans 
have been investigated and there is no basis for your charge. Admittedly, there 
have been under-deliveries and deliveries of low-quality oil under the tung pro- 
gram. We have similar cases for other programs administered by the Depart- 
ment. In such eases the Department takes such appropriate action as permitted 
by law and has done so in the case to which you refer. 

The reference to favoritism in ‘‘permitting some processors to redeem tung oil 
after the legal foreclosure date’’ is entirely out of order. The date to which you 
refer is the date upon which the price-support loans on tung oil matured. he 
maturing of such loans did not, of itself, operate to terminate any producer’s 
right to redeem loan collateral. Such right of redemption could have been 
terminated by CCC only through a liquidation sale to itself or to others. In the 
case which you appear to have in mind, the producer redeemed his loan collateral 
a very short time after the loan maturity date, and before any action had been 
taken which would have operated to terminate his right of redemption. There- 
fore, in permitting the producer to redeem, CCC not only did what was morally 
expec of it, but also what was legally required of it. It is not uncommon for 
oe to redeem loan collateral after the loan maturity date but prior to any 
iquidation sale by CCC if the market price of the commodity exceeds the amount 
of the loan plus charges. The request of the producer to redeem in this case was 
acknowledged without any consideration being given to him as a personality. 
Had other parties made similar requests under similar circumstances, their 
requests would have been handled in the same objective manner. 

Also your reference to a “rigged market’’ appears unfounded. It is true, as 
indicated in your letter, that several bidders on bid very nearly the same 
prices and have been successful in obtaining tung oil. However, CCC has no 
evidence of collusion between such bidders. We should like to point out that 
lower bids than those upon which awards were made were received by CCC. 
Had the Jower bidders felt that market conditions justified higher prices than 
their bids indicated, it would appear that they would have bid such higher prices. 
In addition, had any other prospective purchasers believed that market conditions 
justified higher prices than those being received by CCC, it would seem that they 
would have submitted bids reflecting such higher prices. Thus, if the export 
market had been sufficiently high to warrant export of United States oil, con- 
sidering transportation and handling costs, it is likely that many United States 
exporters would have taken advantage of the domestic prices to move oil into 
export. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Mors”. 
Acting Secretary. 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS OF FUNDAMENTAL, VITAL, AND IMMEDIATE CONCERN 
TO THE Domsgstic Tuna INDUSTRY 


Re Michael Lisanti-J. E. Thigpen letters, March 29 through May 3, 1956, 
concerning reported irregularities in administration by the CCC. 


QUESTIONS 


Is it true that Mr. Harold Stromsen, tung-oil producer of Florala, Ala., did 
not redeem his oil on or before October 31, 1955, when it would bring him 21.2 
cents per pound (the support price) but waited until oe special permission 
to redeem approximately 434 tank cars (270,000 pounds) when the market price 
had firmed at approximately 24 cents South? 

Did Mr. Stromsen leave some 22,000 pounds in CCC hands—of which some 
16,000 pounds was offgrade oil (later disposed of by the CCC, at 8 cents per 
pound) and some 6,000 pounds disappeared or was short? 

Is it true that Mr. Stromsen failed to deliver all of the CCC-owned tung oil that 
he had in his possession under the 1953 tung nut support av and as of 
April 1, 1956, the CCC had not taken any action against him 


Re Mr. True D. Morse’s letter of July 5, 1956, to Mr. Claude E. Beebe, president, 
Tung Growers Council of America, in answer to TGCA memorandum of 
May 16 to Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. 


1. After ‘considerable consultation with all segments of the tung-oil industry,” 
did the Department follow any of the advice or requests of the producer element 
during the aforesaid 18-month period? 

2. Does expeditious but “reasonable merchandising” include offering excessive 
weekly or monthly amounts of tung oil to deliberately depress market prices? 
Why was this done in August 1955 and in February 1956? Is the producer’s cost 
of production taken into account by the CCC in their sales? 

3. Is not 1 year a long enough time to determine the approximate effect of the 
March 27, 1955, severe freeze on tung-oil production for the next several years? 
Has the Department utilized the services of the ARS scientists of the three field 
tung laboratories in the Tung Belt to determine the answer to the above question? 
Are inaccurate assumptions by Washington officials to prevail for the tung indus- 
try, or are the facilities of the AMS, ARS, to be accepted? 

4. Does the Department agree that periodic frosts or freezes consistently. occur 
on the average of every 3 or 4 years to considerably reduce average annual tung-oil 
production? 

5. Does the Department presently consider that the tung industry is in critical 
condition due to adverse weather and below cost of production tung oil market 
price? What is the producer’s breaking-even price; is it approximately 23 cents 
per pound in the opinion of the Department? 

6. Have any support-price increases been granted other commodities in one 
form or another Shen it was determined that the producers were in critical 
condition? 

7. How many other producers of tung oil besides the individual in the case 
cited were granted permission to redeem tung oil after the Cetober 31 date during 
the last 4 years? yho were they and what are the details? 

8. Could not the Department have probably strengthened the low domestic 
tung oil price in April and May 1956, by rejecting most bids and announcing 
future offerings of CCC tung oil for export? If this had been done, is it not 
probable that United States tung-oil price would have shortly climbed to about 
the European market level? 

9. Is it not the moral obligation of the CCC to attempt to market a commodity 
which is in short supply, considerable demand, etc., at reasonably high levels— 
above the previous year’s levels when the above conditions did not apply—in 
order to protect the interest of the United States taxpayer and producers, as well 
as the interest of dealers, brokers, and other purchasers? 


Mr. Jonzs. If you can go on and maybe condense some of the things 
that took place, we would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Berse. Yes, sir. 

The USDA has refused to acknowledge the need for aiding the tung 
industry which is in critical condition due to late freezes during the 
last 3 spring seasons which reduced production from previous 30 to 
40 million pounds level to approximately 12 million pounds in 1954, 
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2 million in 1955 and some 25 million in 1956, and caused severe 
permanent injury to 10 percent to 15 percent of the total United 
States tung trees in 1955. 

The USDA has refused to acknowledge the need for aiding the 
domestic tung industry which is in, as I said, a very critical condition. 

Mr. Stmpson. Which page are you on? 

Mr. Burse. Page 3, immediately following the chart of sales that 
we just finished with. 

In other words, that freeze of 1955 when we only obtained 2 million 
pounds of oil in the Tung Belt did cause permanent injury. We had 
some groves completely eliminated. I would like to stress that itis not 
just a matter in that freeze of a 1955 crop reduction. We have had 
a“ e which was eliminated from the picture. 

rastic ‘“‘price-cost squeeze”’ tung-oil market price for producers 
had closely followed the downward progress of support prices durin 
the last 3 years, and is now at 21.5 cents per pound South as cnmeinel 
to above 30 cents average market price for the previous 3-year period. 
Tung-oil production costs have greatly increased during the above 
period with labor up 25 to 40 percent. 

United States demand and consumption of tung oil has remained 
at 50 million pounds annual level for the last 4 years, regardless of 
high or low tung oil prices. I would like to emphasize that. When 
the price has been up, if you check the record, consumption has 
remained at approximately the 50-million-pound level. In other 
words, we are not pricing ourselves out of the market. We never 
have done it in recent years. We have a support price of 20 cents 
at the present time. In 4 years it dropped from 26 to 20 cents. 
Growers, millers, and ARS technicians agree that approximately 23 
cents per pound represents the ‘“‘break-even point’”’ for producers. 
The average tung grower cannot survive with the present 20-cent 
to 22-cent tung oil price and 20-cent support price. He must have 
at least a support price of 23 cents or more. 

The lack of cooperation from the Department in continually reduc- 
ing support prices from 26 cents in 1952 to 20 cents per pound for 
1956 has served to place tung farmers in almost direct competition 
with low-paid Argentine peon producers. I saw some figures the 
other day and, let us ‘say, $14 a month is what an Argentine tractor 
driver receives, and that is about what one of ours receives a day in 
certain areas. 

This is coming about because of the refusal of USDA officials to 
utilize the written record of United States Departments including the 
USDA, ARS, and AMS. For example, Under Secretary True D. 
Morse, on July 8, 1954, and July 29, 1955, reported that United 
States is capable of producing in excess of 50 million pounds of tung 
oil annually—the United States annual consumption figure, with the 

ualification last year that the long-term effect of the 1955 freeze 

amage had not been determined. This is in the face of reports 
from the USDA and other United States departments, showing that 
domestic production never reached a 50-million-pound level. The 
closest was some 43 million pounds in 1953. 

I would like to point out in connection with these records that we 
do have some records from the Bureau of Census which show a market- 
ing year and not a crop year, 


84134—56——_3 
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Tung oil harvested in late fall, some of it is marketed in November 
and December, but the bulk of it is marketed over in the early part 
of the next year. So, the records are a little confusing if you do not 
understand that. If you break this down on the production year 
and show what was produced by the farmers in 1 year, you get the 
true picture. 

Crop failures and reductions occur on the average every 3 or 4 
years. Production for 1954-55 amounted to approximately 12 
million, and 2 million pounds, respectively, and severe injury to 
orchards occurred in March of 1955. 

Furthermore, the tung industry has always welcomed investigations 
in the field or otherwise to determine the true facts instead of relying 
upon inaccurate assumptions and predictions of Washington USDA 
officials. I would like to emphasize that last sentence: “Relying 
upon assumptions and predictions of Washington USDA officials.” 

Gentlemen, we have three field laboratories in the South staffed 
by competent scientists at Bogalusa, La.; Cairo, Ga.; and Gainesville, 
Fla.; and I do not see -maybe IT am wrong —but our growers do not 
see where they have used their figures. We come up here and get 
figures which they pull out of the air and use figures which are not 
obtained from the men that they pay good salaries to in order to get 
out there and work right with us. 

I would like to briefly go through this and not read all of it. It is 
a record that shows we have met with the USDA officials and we have 
had a number of meetings and, of course, a lot of correspondence 
which is not attached to the brief took place also. We have met with 
them in Mobile, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; and here in Washington, and it has 
cost our growers a lot of money to meet them, but we realize it costs 
the Department of Agriculture, too. 

We do not see where out of all these meetings that there is one single 
request of the growers of our industry that has been carried out. 

Mr. Grant. Pardon me just a minute, there. You have an ad- 
visory committee that meets with the Department of Agriculture for 
your industry? 

Mr. Beepsg. I think that the best way to answer that, Mr. Con- 
gressman, is that there is an advisory committee for the Oils and 
Peanut Division, and we requested on February 10, 1955—no; I will 
take that back. Excuse me. Which meeting was that, Louis? 

Mr. CueEnzE.t. In Mobile, either in February or March we asked for 
an advisory committee. 

Mr. Bense. That is right; I see it up here, now. 

On July 15, 1955, we asked for a Marketing Advisory Committee 
and we asked for, I believe it was, 3 members from the grower element 
or group and 2 from the miller group to work with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Commodity Stabilization Service, and the 
rest of them in an advisory capacity and suggested that this committee 
be notified of any abnormal changes in marketing procedure. 

We do not expect to be called in on every little sale, but when 
something happens that is abnormal we felt that we should know about 
it, and should be considered. The dealers, for instance, live in New 
York and they can get together every morning over their coffee when 
they want to, and have representatives here in Washington, but we 
are away down there, scattered in six States, and we just felt left out 
in the cold on that. 
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Mr. Grant. Was there any action taken upon your request? 

Mr. Brrse. Well, that was July 23, when we made that request, 
and let me see—I believe that in late 1955 an appointment was made 
from the tung industry. The president of the Growers, Consumers, 
and the Millers Association, an association that is incorporated to 
represent all of the elements of the industry, was appointed to that 
committee. 

In the first place we feel that no one man in the industry is capable 
to speak for all those three elements. He would have to be a pretty 
smart man to know all about the marketing, all about processing, and 
all about producing tung oil. Therefore, we did not feel then and do 
not feel now that that is fair representation for the grower element 
within our tung industry. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Chairman, could I clarify that just a little bit? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. Please give your name and title to the reporter 
first, however. 

Mr. Parks. I am George Parks of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jones. All right; thank you. Go ahead. 

Mr. Parks. This committee to which Mr. Beebe referred is a 
Research and Marketing Advisory Committee. There is no advisory 
committee appointed to advise CCC on sales policy for the tung 
industry, nor any other industry. 

This one is a research committee to which you refer. 

Mr. Bersr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Parks a question? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Berse. The wording is a little confusing in that, is it not, 
George? 

In other words, that is an advisory committee for research and 
marketing; is it not? 

Mr. Parks. I do not know the exact title to it, and the extent to 
which it involves marketing I do not know, but the point is that it is 
not used in the sales policy of CCC. 

We have made it a practice to call in all segments of the mdustry 
if we wanted to discuss our sales policy, which we have done on the 
times you have pointed out, but this other committee has one tung 
man, one linseed oil man, a soybean man, and a cottonseed man, 
and covers the whole industry, including cottonseed, soybeans, flax- 
seed, tung, and others, including peanuts. In other words, it covers 
that whole field of oil and it is basically a research and marketing 
committee. 

Mr. Brereer. But it is research on marketing. 

Mr. Breese. I see the wording for that committee. I think it is 
listed up here on the statement. 

Mr. Bercer. It is not a case of our dealing with this—— 

Mr. Berse. That is the situation. I think, then, to clarify Con- 
gressman Grant’s question, then, we do not have any representative 
from the tung industry serving on an advisory committee on the tung 
market. 

Mr. BerGer. I might add, though, that we do not have th»t in 
any other industry. With reference to soybeans or cottonseed, or 
general industries like that, we do not have that either. 

Mr. Stmpson. Will you please identify yourself? 
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Mr. Bercer. My name is Berger, and I am the Associate Director 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service. Mr. Daniels is our Sales 
Manager of the Commodity Credit Corporation, and Mr. George 
Parks, who is sitting behind me, is in the Oils and Peanuts Division. 
He is Deputy Director of the Oils and Peanut Division, CSS of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jones. I think that gets everyone identified, together with 
their position, and we can now proceed. 

Mr. Breese. Mr. Chairman, could we call upon Mrs. Chenel, a 
tung grower of Covington, La., please? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. We shall be glad to hear from Mrs. Chenel. 

Mrs. Cyrene. As Mr. Beebe pointed out, the fact that the growers 
are so scattered they have difficulty in getting their ideas about how 
their marketing should be carried on to the Department. 

If it is not the policy of the CCC to have a committee on marketing 
on any commodity, why do they not? Is it because they operate as 
bankers and that they do not need any consultation on this type of 
problem? I know they have a tie to it, but it does affect our market. 

Why do they not have such advisory committees on any com- 
modity? 

Mr. Jones. I am afraid I cannot answer your question, but Mr. 
Berger might answer that question for you. 

Mr. Brercer. Mr. Jones, our biggest problem in using advisory com- 
mittees in CCC in these fields where we are holding such terrific stocks 
of merchandise and decisions have to be made as to what you are 
going to do with them and how; we have been criticized severely by 
Congress itself about leaks coming out and favoritism to certain 
people with regard to their knowing what our next move is going to 
be, and therefore we have practically eliminated them on that account 
alone. 

Mrs. CHENEL. Just for criticisms’ sake, alone? 

Mr. Bereer. Criticism, no; but the fact that somebody might be 
able to get an advantage in the market. That is what it amounts to, 
really, and we cannot allow that to happen. 

Mrs. CuENEL. I do not feel that way about it, at all. 

Mr. Bercer. I am sorry, but I am telling you the reason why we 
have had to eliminate them. 

Mrs. Cueneu. The question is still in my mind which relates to the 
way that our buyers do their buying of tung oil. In other words, 
they are able to consult with you and they know what you are doing. 
We do not know what you are doing because we are too far removed 
from the center of the market which in this case is in Washington. 
Therefore, we do not have anything to say about the policy. We are 
too remote from you, and you are too remote from us. 

Mr. Daniets. Mr. Congressman, may I clarify this point, if I may? 

Mr. Jonss. Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantzts. In developing all of our merchandising programs 
of all of this vast inventory of commodities, we obviously must have 
some order and we must have some program and we must be sure in 
doing this job that we are following historical methods of merchan- 
dising and that we are fitting each of these commodities into its proper 
category in our overall merchandising and handling of this inventory 
which as you know represents several billions of dollars. 

The first thing is that you must. recognize that when we move irito 
a market with any of these commodities we make certain people 
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happy and we make certain people unhappy because there is never a 
right time to put a competitor in business and when the Commodity 
Credit Corporation moves in with a program to liquidate its inventory 
which it has a mandate from Congress to do, we are in reality enter- 
ing a market as a competitor with the very people who gave us the 
inventory in the first place. 

If we move in at a time when there is a scarcity of that particular 
commodity on the market, we get criticized because we are using 
our inventory to break a market. If we move in at a time when 
there is an ample production, we get criticism, and that is because 
we are forcing more of the commodity into Commodity Credit’s 
hands by moving our inventory out. So, there is no right way to 
do this job, and you must remember that when you talk about 
advisory committees—I have nothing against them because, Heaven 
knows, we need all of the advice we can get—we must remember 
that in every industry, whether it be the tung-oil industry of the corn 
industry, or moving our wheat or moving our wool or moving any 
of these commodities, there are about 10 or 15 different segments in 
each industry, each segment having a vita] interest in what we do. 

You have, for example, the grower, you have the warehouseman 
and, in grains, you have the country elevator man; you have the com- 
mission man and the broker, as well as the processor, and in addition 
thereto you have the customers and the consumers of the product, 
= each segment of an industry has a vital interest in what we are 

oing. 

Mr. Jones. Now, may I interrupt you to ask this question? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you follow any different practice in securing advice 
from the producer engaged in tung-oil production than you do in, 
say, getting the advice of the producers of soybean oil or cottonseed 
oil or any of the other commodities in which you deal? 

In other words, Is there any distinction made in the procedure? 

Mr. Dantets. So far as I know there is no difference. 

Mr. Parks. That is correct. We in merchandising oil have sold 
linseed oil, cottonseed oil, tung oil, and castor oil and in each instance 
we have called in all segments of the industry to discuss their overall 
problem before starting to merchandise it. Also, at any time when 
we plan on changing our methods, we have called them in. 

As Mr. Beebe has pointed out, we have met with the tung people. 
I know we met in Mobile and in Washington in October, and you folks 
had a representative there, the other growers organization had repre- 
sentatives there, the dealers had representatives there, and the Tung 
Cooperative Marketing Association had representatives, all invited, 
and we have attempted on all occasions to operate in that same manner 
for all of the items that we have marketed. I do not know about the 
others, but I assume from what Mr. Daniels said that the other 
divisions have operated in the same manner. 

Mr. Bereer. That is right. 

Mr. Berss. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Parks a question along 
that line? 

Mr. Jones. That will be fine. This is just an informal meeting, 
and this is the best way to get the information which we need in order 
to deal with this problem. 

Mr. Besse. George, would you say that tung oil—the situation of 
tung oil in this country—is comparable with linseed oil and other in- 
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dustries? We are one of the few commodities in which there is not a 
surplus; is that not correct? 

Mr. Bercer. We have had it in Commodity Credit stocks a number 
of times. 

Mr. Bexse. I bet your pardon? 

Mr. Bercer. We had it in Commodity Credit stocks a number 
of times. We donot have any flaxseed and we do not have any cotton- 
seed oil today, nor flaxseed oil. 

Mr. Parks. I think the pertinent point here—— 

Mr. Beeser. I would like that question answered, if you do not 
mind. 

Mr. Jones. Let us just talk one at a time and | think we can get a 
lot further. 

Mr. Parks. Certainly; tung has been different from the others in 
that we have been able to sell it, as a result of your crop failure in the 
domestic market, at about our support price. The other oils as a 
general rule, except for castor, have been sold for export at less than 
the domestic market price. 

To that extent, it is different, and this difference has been reflected 
in our sales policy. 

Mr. Bezse. That is open for debate, if I might inject that idea at 
this point. But, along the lines of production or productionwise, has 
tung oil ever been a surplus commodity? 

Mr. Parks. Oh, yes; in the sense that we have had almost 40 million 
pounds in our stocks following your 1955 crop loss. You do not pro- 
duce all the oil that is used here. I realize that, but insofar as CCC 
is concerned there was much more oil in this market than the market 
would take at the price for which we were supporting it, and when we 
had 40 million pounds with domestic consumption running 50 million 
pounds a year, I would class it as surplus. 

Mr. Breese. Could I ask you a question not directly connected 
with that? 

Mr. Parks. Surely. 

Mr. Brrse. To take the years 1952 and 1953, essentially, now, did 
not Argentina supply our market? 

Mr. Parks. They certainly did; or a lot of it. 

Mr. Brrse. Well, essentially, on a big portion of it, they supplied 
us with some 20.million pounds which was produced down there. Of 
course, we had small amounts from Brazil and Paraguay also. So, 
maybe, 22 to 25 million pounds came from South America and moved 
into consumer hands in this country. 

So that amount possibly of our domestic production moved into the 
hands—well, maybe, a little more than that—moved into the hands of 
the CCC, 

In other words, you ask tung farmers who were not able to, unless 
they were crazy, sell their oil in this country below support price be- 
cause Argentina would slightly shade the support price—I am speak- 
ing in generalities again—and so our oil moved into your hands. Why 
did it move into your hands? Because we had no import controls or 
regulations on that. The Tariff Commission some 2 years ago, after 
3 years of hard work on the part of the council—and you, of course, 
in your Department helped us a great deal in that instance—issued a 
favorable report from the Tariff Commission and then we ended up 
with a proclamation or a declaration or agreement between this coun- 
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try and the South American producers. Well, we tung growers, are 
we to be penalized and called surplus producers because of the policy 
established on the Hill here, which your Department does not like? 

Do you see what I mean? We have not produced a surplus of 
tung oil. 

Mr. Parks, I think we have moved out of the field of marketing 
into something else, Claude. 

Mr. Bexrse. But, you made a statement that tung oil was a surplus 
commodity in this country, and therefore we growers should be subject 
to limitations. 

Mr. Parks. We had more than 40 million pounds above our needs 
at the time. Certainly, it was due in large part to the imports. In 
fact, if you want to say that the imported oil should not be allowed 
in 





Mr. Sixes. The surplus was here because your local grower is not 
protected. 

Mr. Parks. That is the other side of the question. It is not a 
question, however, from the standpoint of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. Martruews. Mr. Chairman, may I interpolate there? I am 
Congressman Matthews, from Florida. 

Mr. Jones. Surely. 

Mr. Marruews. For this last year what was the consumption of 
tung oil in this country? Could you tell me that? 

Mr. Parks. It runs very close to 50 million pounds—about 48 
million pounds. 

Mr. Matrurws. 50 million pounds? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Martuews. How much of that was produced by our domestic 
tung growers? Could someone answer that question? 

Mr. Breese. 2 million pounds. 

Mr. Martruews. I see. 

Mr. Jonss. We had that information presented a few minutes ago, 
Mr. Matthews. We had that while you were coming over. 

Mr. Marruews. In other words, 2 million pounds is all our tung 
people produced? 

Mr. Beesn. Approximately. 

Mr. Martruews. And we consumed 50 million pounds? 

Mr. Parks. There is one point that should be brought out here. 

Mr. Daniets. We moved commodity stocks into the market in an 
orderly fashion, though, to meet that market. 

Mr. Marruews. I think one point that has impressed me is what 
Congressman Sikes says: It looks as if the tung growers are being 
penalized severely because of these imports, which with you gentle- 
men have nothing to do. 

Mr. Dantets. But, may I make this point very clear: The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation moved in with a merchandising program 
at a time when we would do the least harm to the tung producers 
because they had no stocks. So, we moved in with our inventory 
and we developed a merchandising program on tung oil exactly the 
same as we have on most of our other commodities, and we did 
what Mr. Beebe was critical of—or we did not do what he was critical 
of—and we did not move this tung oil at any fictitious price, or try 
to move it at any fictitious or any flat price, but we developed a 
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regram in which we said “we are offering this oil on a competitive 
bid basis.’ In other words, we let the market tell us what the value 
of it was and we took the high side of the market and we fed this oil 
into the market in an orderly fashion, moving how many millions of 
pounds, George? Was it some 30 million pounds? 

Mr. Parks. No; we moved about 35 million pounds. 

Mr. Daniets. So today the Commodity Credit Corporation owns 
about 25 carloads of oil and that is all, and we have moved it into 
the market. 

We have preserved and protected the market at reasonable world 
prices so that there is a market for the tung producers when the next 
crop comes off. 

Had we permitted wild speculation or permitted the market to go 
unrealistically high to the point where the paint manufacturers would 
have been forced into the use of substitutes, there would have been 
no market or very little market for the tung oil that is coming off in 
the coming crop. 

Now, that is the advice that we had from the different segments 
of the tung industry at our meeting on October 4, when we called the 
different people in and they told us that the most sensible and the 
most reasonable and the most logical way of doing this job was to feed 
sO many cars a month into the market, and we decided on 32 cars. 

Mr. Sixzs. I do not want to interrupt what should be your trend 
of thought, but if I might inject this, Mr. Chairman: We do not want 
to hold the committee too long. Weare very grateful for the fact that 
the committee has scheduled this meeting, and we know how extremely 
busy you are. This committee, just like all the rest of us here, in 
the last stages of the session, is very busy, but there are some other 
matters which should be discussed here. I apologize for interrupting 
you, but I did want to bring out the fact that there were some other 
people here who represent the tung producers and there are some 
Congressmen here who are interested; and, in order that we might move 
this along, I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it would be satisfactory to 
allow the other representatives of the tung industry to bring out any- 
thing they want to at this point? 

Mr. Jonzs. I think that will be fine. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, I want to make one final state- 
ment, if I may. 

Mr. Jonus. Just a minute. Let me make one statement, myself: 

I think Mr. Daniels was making a statement that would be of 
interest to the producers as showing what they have been doing. 

Mr. Daniels, will you please conclude your statement as briefly 
as you can, and we will go on? 

Mr. Dantets. I can conclude the statement very quickly by saying 
that, as a result of that meeting to which I have previously referred, 
our objective was to liquidate our inventory by the time the next crop 
came on, or approximately that time. So, it was decided that we 
would offer 32 cars a month—not that we would sell that many, but 
we would offer them for sale—and, if the market and the price were 
such that we could move 32 cars a month into the market, the CCC 
inventory would be liquidated and out of the way, and would not be 
an umbrella over the head of the tung producers. 

We have pursued that orderly merchandising program with the 
result that we have about 25 cars left, and next month will see the 
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Mr. Martruews. My point, Mr. Chairman, is simply this: We are 
— looking at this from a little different angle. Mine might not 
ave been germane to this particular point, but what I fear now is 
that, when we get rid of all this tung, there will be some kind of a 
policy that these gentlemen have nothing to do with that will admit 
a tremendous amount of Argentine tung, and then our tung people 
will be left holding the bag again. 

I have had people who have just been put out of business in tung 
production—and they tell me that down around Gainesville, Fla., 
they cannot handle the problem. You gentlemen do not have any- 
thing to do with that, but I think that is a part of this whole problem. 
As long as we do not have some kind of a policy to protect our people 
from the importation of tung, no matter what type of job these 
gentlemen do, they are still going to be in very bad xian 

Mr. Sixes. An illustration of that is that in your own district 
when I was a student at the university doing graduate work—and 
that has not been too many years ago; it was in 1928 and 1929— 
some great tung groves were being planted there by people who had 
ample capital to nes this big venture. 

Through the years they have tried to stay in business, but now the 
last surviving member of that family has had to go to teaching school 
in order to make a living because of what has happened to tung 
products during that period of less than a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Matrnews. Plus the cold and all these things that have 
entered into it. 

Me. Srxes. You certainly are exactly right, that the price of tung 
oil in the American market is today below the cost of production. 
Whether it is due to Government policies or foreign competition is 
something that should be corrected, because tung oil does remain 
an essential commodity and it is a commodity whose use expands 
greatly during time of war. 

During time of war those imports that we are depending upon 
more or Ties today may be shut off, and we may not have them. 

I think the effect of Government policy today, whatever their policy 
is, and I confess that I do not know what it is, is going to be in a few 
years to starve out American producers of tung ol, period. 

Mr. Jones. Allright. Will you please pardon me for just a minute? 

Mr. Srxes. Surely. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Simpson has a question which he would like to ask. 

Mr. Simpson. To start with, I am not in anybody’s corner on this 
tung-oil controversy, because we do not raise tung oil in Illinois. 
I know little about it. 

Correct me if I am wrong, but if my memory serves me right as a 
member of the Agricultural Committee, Bill Colmer appeared before 
it and asked for special legislation relative to tung-oil growers during 
the war when tung oil was coming from China, or some place, and 
they were especially subsidized. 

Am I correctly stating that fact? 

Mr. Breese. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srmpson. If I remember correctly, there was a bill introduced 
by Mr. Colmer, and the Agricultural Committee took special cogni- 
zance of the fact that the oil had been coming in from China and the 
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industry was practically wholly subsidized. Am I correct in that 
statement; or not? 

Mr. Bexrsr, Well, in a sense. Other than that, we were to obtain 
some protection from imports or through the regulation of imports. 

Mr. Simpson. I am presently quoting from memory, but I do 
remember the Colmer legislation, which was passed out of the full 
Agricultural Committee, by that special law which subsidized the 
tung-oil industry. 

Mr. Breese. To the extent that we would limit the Chinese oil or 
regulate imports from China. 

Mr. Stmpson. We were not getting any Chinese oil at that time. 

Mr. Bexse. I believe I am a little behind you as to dates. We 
have had a number of bills that were introduced. 

Mr. Simpson. We were not getting any from China because Japan 
had occupied China, and that was the purpose of the legislation, as I 
recall. 

Mr. Beuse. I see. 

Mr. Suveson. I am quoting from memory, but I do remember that 
phase of it. 

Is the Federal Government protecting the tung industry on the price 
of tung oil? 

Mr. Besse. No, sir. 

Mr. Sumpson. Well, you said the support price should be 23 cents, 
and it is 20 cents. 

Mr. Brexse. Well, in reality it is not, because the price support is 
so ridiculously low, Congressman. 

Mr. Simpson. What do you mean, then, by saying that your sup- 
port price of 20 cents is less than your cost of production, and that it 
should be as much as 23 cents? They are either supporting it, or they 
are not supporting it. 

Mr. Marruews. It is a flexible support. What is the support 
price? 

Mr. Simpson. Let the witness answer, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Marruews. That is what you want to know. 

Mr. Berse. The support price is 60 percent of parity at the present 
time ond based upon the flexible support-price program, 20 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. Smwpson. Then the answer is that they are supporting it? 

Mr. Bezse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. The further answer is that they are not supporting 
it high enough? 

Mr. Buxusez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, that answers my question. 

Mr. Berse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. How do you go about getting an increase which would 
give you a profit in your production? 

Mr. Breess. Well, under the Agricultural Act it is discretionary 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. He can set a figure at from 60 to 
90 percent at his discretion. He could, for instance, raise it to 75 
percent, and still be within the Bisenhower program and have a 23- 
cent support price, which is approximately what we consider to be a 
break-even point. 

Mr. Simpson. I believe in your testimony you stated that you had 
about 23 million pounds of oil, and that the country could consume 
50 million pounds. 
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Mr. Bespe. Our consumption is 50 million pounds, approximately; 
yes, sir. Our anticipated production for this year; that is, the crop 
produced during this year to be marketed late this year, and the bulk 
of it later, early next year, is about 25 million pounds—25 million to 
30 million pounds. 

Mr. Simpson. And the most, you stated, they had ever produced 
in this country was 43 million pounds? 

Mr. Begss. Yes, sir; or slightly over that. 

Mr. Srmpson. You further stated that tung oil was coming in from 
the Argentine; do you remember that? 

Mr. Besse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. However, you did not state at what price it was 
coming in. I am curious to know what price that oil came in at from 
the Argentine. 

Mr. Breese. Well, do you want to go back a year or two on that, 
first? 

Mr. Simpson. You made a statement in your prepared statement 
as to oil coming in from the Argentine, and I would like to know, 
roughly, what price it came in at. 

Mr. Breese, Well, recently, during April and May, Argentina found 
the European markets much better than ours. As a matter of fact, 
most of their oil moved to European countries. 

Mr. Stmpson I still would like to know what the oil from the 
Argentine came in at into the United States. 

Mr. Besse. It came in at 21 to 24 cents a pound, somewhere in 
there, as an average. 

Mr. Simpson. It came in at roughly about the same price as the 
Commodity Credit Corporation sold this oil for? 

Mr. Besse. That is correct. They have a way of shading the 
Government’s sales or the Government support price, usually. 

Mr. Stmpson. But, was it necessary to import this Argentine oil? 

Mr. Begse. Yes, sir. We want it to come in. 

Mr. Simpson. It must be done on the basis of the production. In 
other words, if the country could consume 50 million pounds and you 
only produced 43 million pounds in your highest year, it must be 
necessary to import it from some place? 

Mr. Bexzse. Yes, sir; we want, roughly, one-third of the oil on the 
average to come in from South America. We are very happy to have 
it come in, and that is the point that we are bringing out; that there 
has not been orderly marketing carried out on the part of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation within the last 18 months, 

Mr. Simpson. Has anyone contacted the Department of Agriculture 
relative to raising the support price of this oil? 

Mr. Breese. Yes, sir; as recently as May of this year we sent a 
memorandum very similar to this one being presented today to Secre- 
tary Benson, together with a personal letter, and as I recall we closed by 
saving we felt God would help him in making the right decision per- 
taining to future Commodity Credit Corporation sales policy, in- 
creasing support prices and bringing some stability to the industry. 

Mr. Smwpson. When was the oil marketed? Was that for this year’s 
oil, or last year’s oil, or oil in storage, or what? 

Mr. Burse. Well, the oil we are speaking of which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had in hand, you see—we producers had been 
practically out of the market because of the freezes. 
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you mean a freeze on the 


Mr. Simpson. When you say “freeze,’ 
trees? 

Mr. Breese. Yes, sir; I have reference to the period of 1954 and 
1955 when we only produced 12 million pounds and 2 million pounds, 
respectively. 

Mr. Smupson. Does the Government take all of the producers’ oil? 
In other words, is the Government the sole buyer? 

Mr. Brexse. No, sir; well, let me answer that this way: During the 
time when the Commodity Credit Corporation has large stocks of 
tung oil as they have had in the last 3 or 4 years 

Mr. Stimpson. How could they have large stocks of tung oil if the 
country’s consumption is 50 million units and the most you ever pro- 
duced was 43 million units? 

Mr. Berse. Because we built up an accumulation in the hands of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation due to excessive imports of foreign 
oil and the few good producing years for the domestic producers. 

Mr. Simpson. Is that oil placed with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? 

Is the oil placed with the Commodity Credit Corporation handled 
like corn and wheat, where the tung producer takes a loan on it? 

Mr. Brrse. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. And the producer has a certain time in which to 
redeem it? 

Mr. Breese. That is correct. 

Mr. Stwpson. And if he does not redeem it, it goes to the Federal 
Government to pay off the mortgage, or the title? 

Mr. Breese. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srmpson. How does the price which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation gets for the oil on a bid affect the tung oil producer when 
there is a shortage of tung oil in the country apparently, and when 
that oil is beyond your control, after you have failed to redeem it? 

Mr. Brexse. Let me see if I understand the question correctly. 
How does the sales policy of the CCC affect the domestic producer? 

Mr. Srmpson. What right has the producer got to say what the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall sell tuag oi for when he has not 
paid off the mortgage in order to handle it himself? 

Mr. Breese. He did not pay off the mortgage because the price 
was below support during 1 year mainly. Going back about 2 years, 
we had 21- and 22-cent tung oil. 

Mr. Srmpson. But how does the price of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation happening to make a sale then affect the tung-oil pro- 
ducer when there is a shortage of t oil? 

Mr. Brrser. Well, the lower the price they sell it at, the lower the 
market goes and then next year we have the same problem. 

Mr. Stmpson. Then you must sell some oil on the open market. 

Mr. Besse. Yes; we sell some oil on the open market. As to the 
amount of those sales I do not have those figures with me but u 
until the last 3 years, large tung-oil stocks did not affect the CCC 
much until they got this accumulation of oil. 

Mr. Simpson. But when there is a shortage of tung oil, when you 
say that the country can use 50 million units, and the most you have 
ever produced is 43 million, I cannot understand why there is any 
surplus of tung oil. 

Mr. Breese. It is because of the foreign influx. It is the foreign 
influx, you see. In other words, if we produce 43 million pounds 
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and we will say 25 million pounds come in from South America, 
roughly, all right, there is a surplus, subtracting 50 million from 68 
million, or about 18 million pounds. Previous to that we had other 
periods when our production was 30 million and the amount received 
from abroad was 28 million to 48 million pounds and the same thing 
happened. 

Mr. Stmpson. What has been the Secretary’s answer to your 
request for a higher support price of 23 cents a pound? 

Mr. Breese. We send him a brief in May, and we had to wait 
until July 5 for an answer. That is why we are late in getting up 
here at this time. Some of the members said at that time, let us 
give them a chance to answer these questions and we now have the 
answer from Mr. True D. Morse attached to this brief or memorandum. 

Mr. Simpson. Have they raised the price of tung oil? 

Mr. Brrse. No, sir; they have not. 

Mr. Simpson. When is this tung oil marketed? Do you market 
it in the fall? 

Mr. Beess. The producers, you mean? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, when do you ask the Government for a loan 
on your tung oil? 

Mr. Bexese. October 1 to October 31 is the loan period. You 
have from that time to place your oil under loan, and until October 31 
to redeem it. 

Mr. Simpson. Where do you store this oil when it is under loan? 

Mr. Berse. It varies a great deal as far as producing area is 
concerned but mainly in the South, in the miller’s tanks. 

Mr. Simpson. Is there a storage charge on that oil? 

Mr. Berse. Yes; but it is a very smal] amount. 

Mr. Stupson. Is there any shortage of tanks in which to store it? 

Mr. Beese. There has been some; yes. We bring that out in some 
of the correspondence that we have here. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is there any beneficial legislation in the agricultural 
act which was passed this year, any beneficial legislation, for the 
tung-oil producers? 

Mr. Breese. No, sir; none whatever. 

Mr. Stpson. ‘None whatever? 

Mr. Begse. No, sir; it is in status quo. 

Mr. Simpson. I would like to ask a question of Mr. Berger. When 
do they start making loans on tung oil? 

Mr. Bercer. We do not start making loans on it until about the 
ist of November. 

Mr. Simpson. There is a customary time set for making loans, like 
there is on corn or wheat, is there? 

Mr. Parks. We ordinarily determine loan rates in August or Sep- 
tember. On other crops, we try to establish the loan rates prior to 
planting, as indicated by Congress. 

Mr. Simpson. Do you have to plant a tung tree every year? 

Mr. Bezse. No, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. After they once start to produce, do they not con- 
tinue to produce like a hickory-nut tree or an apple tree? 

Mr. Bexgse. Yes, sir, that is right, we cannot control the annual pro- 
duction as with annual crops. 

Mr. Stwpson. You cannot? 

Mr. Besse. No. 
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Mr. Stimpson. Do you have to spray or prune a tung orchard? 

Mr. Breese. We are fortunate that we do not have any insect dis- 
eases in tung orchards, so we have no expense for spraying the trees. 
We have to prune them; that is, the younger trees. Our main costs 
are in cultivation and for fertilizer and har vesting. 

Mr. Sixes. The greatest hazard is in the late frosts. 

Mr. Breese. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Stupson. What is the average size of a tung orchard? 

Mr. Berse. Oh, they vary in size from a quarter of an acre up to 
6,000 or 7,000 acres. 

Mr. Simpson. I suppose you plant an acorn or a nut or something 
to get a little tree. How long does it take that tree from the time it is 
planted until it starts to produce? 

Mr. Beess. Usually in 4 years, you get a small amount of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Simpson. When does the orchard get into full production, in 
about 6 years? 

Mr. Breese. That is rather hard to answer. I would say probably 
in 10 or 12 years. They produce, we believe, for 40 years, and some- 
where in that time, they reach their optimum production. Then, like 
your apple trees and fruit trees, they will begin to decline. We do 
not know specifically when the optimum point is reached. 

Mr. Simpson. But you are hopeful that the Department of Agri- 
culture will announce a higher support price for this year, or before 
your next marketing year? 

Mr. Brrse. Yes, sir; because through their sales, they have estab- 
lished the precedent of low-price tung which will mean low income 
for the producers and undoubtedly a portion of this low-priced oil 
will reach consumers during our next marketing period. 

Mr. Simpson. If it costs 20 cents to produce it, and it takes 23 
cents to give you a profit, I hope they will raise that price. 

Mr. Bexzse. It costs 23 cents to produce it. That is the break- 
even point. 

Mr. Simpson. Twenty-three cents? 

Mr. Breese. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. At what price do you think it should be supported? 

Mr. Bexrse. Well, we would like to see what we had 3 or 4 years 
ago, a 25- or 26-cent support price. 

Mr. Jonzs. Now, if it will be all right with you, Mr. Beebe, we 
would like to put some of the producers on here now to get their side 
of the story. Would that be agreeable to you? 

Mr. Brzse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Who would you suggest that we call first? 

Mr. Brxsr. I would like to call Mr. Louis Chenel, vice president 
of the Tung Growers Council of America. Mr. Chenel is from Cov- 
ington, La. 

Mr. Cuenet. Mr. Beebe will make a statement for me and I will 
be glad to answer any questions any of the members may have. 

Mr. Breese. I think what he has in mind is to call attention to the 
fact that on February 10, 1955, as shown in the memorandum here, 
we met with the CCC in Mobile, Ala. Mr. Parks, Mr. Daniels, and 
others were there. We imposed upon one of the dealers in tung oil, 
a representative of the Arnold Co., to come down to attend that meet- 
ing and he got up and he publicly made the statement that if tung 
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oil was marketed in an orderly manner it would bring 28 cents a 
pound. 

Now, that statement came from a dealer in tung oil and it went 
into our records. That is what we recommended at that time, the 
Tung Growers Council, which is the only all tung oil growers associa- 
tion. We have nothing at all against the other association which 
represents all three segments of the industry, but it is difficult some- 
times to know whom they are speaking for. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Beebe, when you speak of the Tung Growers 
Council of America, what percentage of the production of tung oil is 
represented by your council? 

Mr. Berse. That is a hard question to answer, Mr. Jones. 

May I answer it in this way: As far as the members of the council 
are concerned, we have the largest number of members from the 
grower element. We do have, at the same time, a great many smaller 
farmers who are diversified in their farming and who also grow tung 
trees and who have 10 or 12 acres of tung trees. They produce live- 
stock and other crops along with it, and, of course, it varies with the 
different localities in the different States where it is grown. 

Then we have a good many people who are absentee growers, many 
of whom are from Ilinois, from Chicago, and some who retired, 
moved south and have a small acreage and operate their own groves. 
Those are the poor fellows, the small tung farmers some with livestock 
and so forth, and we encourage diversified farming along with their 
tung orchards. Now, what are they going todo? They are hard up. 
On February 10, I think we had 8 or 10 representatives there for the 
Mobile meeting with the CCC, some of them large growers and some of 
them small growers from the tung growers council. 

Mr. Jones. Pardon me, you said there were 8 or 10 people at your 
meeting? 

Mr. Besse. Yes, 8 or 10 who were representatives of the Tung 
Growers Council of Americ: 

Mr. Jones. Who were representatives of the Tung Growers Council 
of America? 

Mr. Breese. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Does that represent the majority of the production of 
the tung oil producers? 

Mr. Breese. I would say so—— 

Mr. Jonzs. In other words, this council that you have represents 
the people who produce the greater portion of tung oil that is produced 
in this country? 

Mr. Besse. Yes, | believe so. The American Tung Oil Associa- 
tion has the greatest number of large tung oi] growers, those who have 
2,000 to 7,000 acres, and in some cases, those men have other businesses 
as well. One of the largest, for instance, is a miller and he is a paint 
manufacturer also. 

Of course, we also have some individuals in our industry who are 
very wealthy and who may have a method of making a profit out of 
20-cent tung oil, because of what they have written off on their income 
tax returns, what the bona fide farmer cannot do, but in our group we 
have mainly the tung farmer element and we feel that we represent the 
tung farmers. 

Mr. Stmpson. When this Mr. Miller, the paint manufacturer, went 
into the tung oil business, did he not go into it to be able to produce 
it and use it in his own paint plant? 
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Mr. Brrse. Well, originally, when he started, he did not have a 
paint plant, but he evidently worked into that. 

Mr. Srmpson. It seems to me that there is a connection there. 

Mr. Beese. Of course, but let me say that there are other tung 
producers in naval stores, lumber, and many other products, also. 
I did not mean to get personal at all. I was just thinking about that 
one example. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Hagen, of California, a member of this subcom- 
mittee, would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Hagen. You have a constantly ‘increasing acreage of tung 
trees today? 

Mr. Brerse. We had up until 2 years ago. We are in a squeeze 
from adverse weather and price. I have talked to many growers, and 
so has Mr. Chenel, and they have reached the point where they say 
we will still gamble on this insofar as the weather is concerned, but 
by golly, if we have to gamble on the minds of those in the Department, 
as to what the price is going to be, and it has been doing nothing but 
going down, we do not want to continue with tung culture if we cannot 
pay our bills. 

Mr. Hacen. Are you not in a position something like that of the 
certified alfalfa seed growers? They hiad a program on that which 
they abandoned, and when they abandoned it, the Government had 
all of this stock and surplus on hand, and the question was of putting 
it out in an orderly fashion on the market so as not to depress the 
price. The Government has to get rid of these surpluses somehow. 

Mr. Beuse. Yes, sir, that is true, but why then, in the last 18 
months, why did they in July 1955, when the price went to the 27-cent 
level with practically, or essentially, only the CCC and South America 
to a limited extent, supplying the market, when the domestic producers 
were mainly out of the picture, why did they smash the price right 
back to 24 cents, then down to 22% or 22? Why was that done? 

Mr. Simpson. In the case of the oil that the Government sold at 
the price you stipulate, what was the loan on that oil? In other words, 
what did the Government have invested in it per pound? 

Mr. Breese. Last year, our support price was 21.2. 

Mr. Stmpson. Did they sell it at a less? 

Mr. Bexse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You said that they had it at 21.4; that was the support 
price? 

Mr. Berse. 21.2 cents, and that was for last year. You see, they 
have been selling some of it off that has been in their hands for a 
period of 3 years. 

Mr. Simpson. I will ask this gentleman, Mr. Berger, has the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sold this tung oil at a loss, tung oil from 
surplus stocks? 

Mr. Bureer. Certainly it has been at a loss. Most of this was 
accumulated with support prices of 26% and 23.9 cents. We have 
been selling some of it anywhere from 20 up to 27 cents. 

Mr. Simpson. Roughly how much has the Commodity Credit 
Corporation lost in tung oil operations? 

Mr. Bercer. We would have to do some figuring to tell you that, 
and I do not know whether I have the financial statement here, but 
there has been a loss on it. 
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Mr. Breese. We spoke to Senator Ellender on Monday and he 
called you, George, and I think you gave a figure of $700,000 loss. 

Mr. Parks. Let me try to clarify this. In the first place, I would 
like to say that the fiscal records of the Department lag considerably 
behind your sales transactions, but as‘-Mr. Berger has pointed out, 
we acquired this oil, initially 5.8 million pounds, at 26% cents a pound. 
We acquired an additional 32.8 million pounds at 23.9 cents a pound. 
Now, ‘‘1en, we have in connection with this tung oil an additional 
cost since we have to move some of it out. We cannot get adequate 
storage for it at the mills. When we acquire it, we have to move it 
to some other storage location, and it involves freight, of course. 

Mr. Simpson. So, to go on with the hearing, you have operated at 
a loss? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Marruews. Would that be in terms of dollars and cents, about 
$100,000? 

Mr. Parks. In terms of dollars and cents, the last fiscal figures 
will show a loss of a little over $600,000, but that will not be the 
total loss. 

Mr. Breese. It would be close to $1 million. 

Mr. Parks. It will not miss it a lot. 

Mr. Jonss. Now, are we ready to let Mrs. Chenel make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. Breese. Do you want to hear Mrs. Chenel at this time? 

Mr. Jones. If she desires to make a statement we would be very 
glad to hear her. 

Mr. Breese. Mrs, Chenel, if I might add, works very closely with 


her husband. They have 1,200 acres of orchards, and they are not 
small producers. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LOUIS CHENEL, COVINGTON, LA. 


Mrs. CuEeneE.. I do not have any prepared statement, gentlemen, 
although I would like to be able to answer your questions. Is there 
anything that you would like to ask me? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Sikes has suggested that since the hearing would 
be limited, we would like to hear from the producers to get their side 
of the story and to have their suggestions as to what the Department 
might do, that they have not done, in order to be helpful to you. 

Mr. Simpson. In other words, tell us your troubles. 

Mrs. CHENEL. Our main trouble is that since we have been in 
business we have not made money. Some people have lost a little 
money, but we have been able to lose a tremendous amount of money. 
Now, that is not because we are inefficient farmers. We are efficient 
farmers. We all know that most good farmers are efficient. 

We have been able to lose money on quite a large scale. We have 
an investment in land which is quite large. We believe that we are 
subsidizing the American economy. The farmers of America have 
been subsidizing the American economy, and we are subsidizing the 
people who buy our oil. 

Mr. Jones. Do you market all of your tung oil through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation? Do you put it all in loan? 

Mr. Cueneu. No; we do not. 

Mrs. CHenEL. No. We always sell off what we can. My husband’s 
policy is always to sell in the open market. He says that he does not 
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want to sell to the Government, and I agree with him. Why should 
we sell to the Government when our product is in demand, but the 
law of supply and demand does not work in tung oil, as far as I can see. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this question: Do you think you would 
be better off if you did not have the Commodity Credit Corporation 
program and if the tung-oil producers marketed all of their product 
through commercial channels? 

Mrs. CueneE.. No; I believe that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is a very fine organization and I believe, on the whole, that they 
try to do the best oer can, but I believe they are a group of men 
who should be more in contact with the producer. I do not know 
exactly what their function is. Perhaps it is more as a bank. As 
far as we are concerned, we would say it is the bank feature which 
helps us. 

Mr. Jones. No; I think the function of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been to offer the producer an opportunity to hold 
any commodity to establish more orderly marketing. In other 
words, to keep it from flooding the market. 

Mrs. CuHENEL. That is true. 

Mr. Jones. That has not been my impression all the time, but I 
think that is their function. 

Mrs. CuEneEL. In that case, since the ordinary person like me cannot 
follow every move, he or she should not be required to cover every 
move that is made in the Commodity Credit Corporation. The only 
way I can judge the value of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
now is to look at the end result. If it ends in a low price, I have to 
judge it that way. If they take my product for which there is a 
demand with a limited supply of it, why does not the price rise? 
What is the fictitious price? 

Mr. Jones. I think we might answer your question in this way and 
I hope that Mr. Parks and Mr. Daniels will correct me if I have the 
wrong impression, that those imports coming in here from other 
countries have been one of your main problems. 

Mrs. CHENEL. Yes. 

Mr. Jonres. And that the Commodity Credit Corporation cannot 
exercise a control over the price of products continually coming into 
this country. 

Mrs. Cuenet. No; but here we have a different case. Here we 
have tung oil reaching a world price level higher than ours. I know 
that Europe is becoming prosperous, but I do not, believe that it has 
become that prosperous that Argentina takes their tung oil to Europe 
and sells it for a higher price than it sells for here. 

Mr. Hacen. In that connection, I would like to ask Mr. Berger 
if this price was higher than the support price, why did you have to 
sell these quantities of tung oil at a loss? If there was a shortage of 
the product when the market price was higher than, or equal, to what 
you paid for it, how does it happen you sold it at a loss? 


Mr. Bercer. Congressman, the only time the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, as we operate it, makes a market is when we take a 
commodity from the farmer at the support level and we are selling it 
on the open competitive bid basis, and the market tells us what it is 
worth, or the people buying it tell us. We have been putting it out in 
an orderly fashion. During this period we have been in operation, 

Sion putting it out in an orderly fashion, between the high 


we have 
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and low prices. If we are offering it on an unrestricted basis, it can 
go for export. 

Mr. Hagen. Could you not offer it for, say, a minimum price? 

Mr. Bercer. We have refused to sell everything that was offered 
in a market many times, because the market was reflecting a down- 
ward trend. We do not always take every car that is offered by any 
means. 

Mr. Simpson. Is tung oil marketable the year around? 

Mr. Bercer. Yes; there is a demand for it the year around. Is 
there some season to it? 

Mr. Parks. Not very much. 

Mr. Marruews. I want to ask the witness this question, as I 
think it is what is puzzling you, and it is what is puzzling me: Here is 
a commodity that is in short supply, and we have been led to believe 
that when a commodity is in short supply the prices ought to be pretty 
good, but now when tung oil is in short supply you feel, as a producer 
of it, that you still cannot get enough out of it to make a living. Is 
that your basic trouble? 

Mrs. CuENEL. I feel the Commodity Credit Corporation is prob- 
ably doing its best to establish a good price. One of the dealers at 
one time said the fair price for tung oil is 28 cents. With good will 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and I am sure they have good 
will, could establish a price at 28 cents, but are they giving it a chance 
to get a price of 28 cents? 

Mr. Bexrse. Could I clarify or add to what Mrs. Chenel has said? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Brrse. We have gone through this over the past 18 months. 


Argentina has not been an important factor in the tung-oil sales. 
We have aappoosned a situation where the CCC had a monopoly on 
1 


tung oil in this country in the last 18 months. 

Why is it that tung oil went up to 27 cents in July of 1955? Then 
they jumped in in August of 1955 after the price in July went to 27 
cents, they jumped in with excessive weekly offerings. They an- 
nounced to the trade weekly offerings. 40 tank cars, and that amounts 
to 2,400,000 pounds of tung per week. Now, multiply that by four 
for the monthly figure. 

Mr. Dantes. How many did we sell? 

Mr. Berse. Just a minute, please, until I am through. That is 
approximately 2% times the normal consumption and demand. 

ey had been following an orderly procedure up until August, 
and everything was fine. The price was 27 cents. Argentina was 
etting about half of our market. Since the report of that last Tariff 

ommission hearing came out, Argentina has cooperated with us. I 
think it scared them a great deal and they have not tried to dump 
tung oil here for the last 18 months at all. It must have been sort of 
a gentlemen’s agreement. 

or awhile they were supplying half of the market and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was supplying the other half. 

They knew we would run out of oil in July and Augustrof this year, 
and then the rest of the market, until December, South America had. 
That is why we told the CCC up here, let us build it up in an orderly 
and regular manner. Build up this tung-oil market price to what it 
should be—25 to 28 cents. Don’t take a loss on it. Next year we 
will hear the same thing again. What does it cost the Government, 
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and why is it that the Government is taking the loss on tung-oil 
stocks? 

As Mr. Daniels is going to point out, in August they offered 40 
tank cars a week, 2% times the normal.amount for consumption; 
2% times the figure agreed upon by the industry at the October 4, 
1955, Washington meeting. 

Here in August they only sell 4 cars, sure; but they sell at 24 
cents, breaking the price by 2 cents, and then they insist that they 
cooperate. They have deliberately depressed the market. They did 
not have to sell any of it; but worse still they make an announcement 
offering an excessive quantity of 40 cars again the following week, in 
the face of a market which they just knocked down from 26 to 24 
cents. 

Then in February 1956, despite their marketing policy, tung oil 
again went up to a good reasonable level. If they wanted to market 
in an orderly manner, why did they deliberately smash it again? 
In February it goes up to 26 cents, and what do they do? They 
jumped in on March 6, and sell enough oil at 23% cents to depress 
the market again. But why, if they are practically the sole source of 
tung oil? From a practical standpoint, they are the ones who have 
been controlling this market. So, is it not to their benefit, and the 
industry’s, if they get a reasonable price for this oil, especially when 
they say we wanted to do it in an orderly manner? They had time 
to withhold sales in order to keep the market firm. 

They did not have to run it out in August, leaving 3 months with no 
oil in this country. ‘They could have prorated that and fed the rest of 
it to the market slowly. Any tung-oil salesman in the South, and the 
millers who are salesmen of it, do that in the open market. In other 
words, they could have used the dictates or policies that private in- 
dustry uses in marketing a commodity. They have not done it, as 
far as we are concerned. 

I believe that the Tung Growers Council has said that they have not 
followed any of our recommendations. For instance, on February 10, 
after those recommendations of ours to not break the market were 
made, 8 days later, they smashed the market. 

Mr. Jonus. Let us hear from Mr. Daniels on this. 

Mr. Hacen. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes, sir, Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. Did you not have the Advisory Committee of the tung 
industry advising you on these sales, and so forth, like you have had in 
the case of some of these commodities? 

Mr. Bercer. No, Congressman, we really do not have their advice 
when it comes to establishing a definite policy as to which way we are 
going to move, because it is too dangerous, there is too much danger 
of the information getting out. We listen to these people and we hold 
hearings with them, but you cannot go along with their recommenda- 
tions. We just do not happen to agree that the way they have 
recommended is the right way. We have tried to get rid of their tung 
oil for them when they wanted to get it out of the way. 

We believed with the tung-oil situation as it was that there was a 
good chance for the trade to pick this up. If the situation was like 
that, that they would pick it up and would have carried their own 
inventories of the tung oil instead of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion having to carry it and merchandise it, but they did not step in 
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and take it that way. So, then, we went about it on a more conserva- 
tive basis of feeding this into the market gradually. We have not 
accepted every car that was offered every week by any means. 

Mr. Jones. That question was brought out about the Advisory 
Committee, and they claim that you did not have an advisory com- 
mittee along their lines any more than they had in this particular. 

Mr. Brercer. These people were represented in meetings when we 
discussed the overall problem, but to discuss frankly sales policies with 
them, you cannot do it, Congressman. That is different. 

Mr. Brese. I believe what Mr. Daniels brought out on October 4 
was a good example of one or more segments of the tung industry that 
got into the meeting here in Washington. 

Mr. Bercer. Yes. 

Mr. Breese. The council stipulated that the producer’s views should 
be considered at that meeting, and we publicly protested to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, making the charge that it had cost 
the United States taxpayers a needless loss of over half a million dollars 
at that time, October 4, by disorderly market procedure. 

Mr. Dantets. I was chairman of the meeting, and the Tung Council 
was very much in the minority at that meeting. 

Mr. Breese. How do you mean? 

Mr. Dantzts. Your view was not the accepted view of the growers 
association or of the manufacturers, or the buyers. 

Mr. Breese. The other organizations to which you refer represented 
the consumer, the miller, and the grower, all three segments, not the 
growers. 

Mr. Dantes. What you represented, as far as I could observe, was 
the minority opinion of the overall group in the tung industry. 

Mr. Berese. What do you base that on? 

Mr. Danie ts. I base it on the result of the meeting, at which time 
it was agreed that it would be a sound policy for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to limit its offerings of tung oil during this period 
when you people had no tung oil. 

Mr. Berse. We favored that. 

Mr. Dantets. We followed the advice of the council overall. Now, 
the group of the buyers of this tung oil said, if you want to push this 
price up too high, you are going to eliminate the market for tung oil 
if it is humanly possible for us to find a substitute. 

We sat there in the merchandising of this product, looking at the 
market when China was furnishing it to the Raropéah market at 20 
cents a pound, and we looked at the production coming out of the 
Argentine, and they were ready to lay it down in New York at around 
21 or 22 cents a pound, and they did, while we sat here with an in- 
ventory of tung oil at 26 and 27 cents a pound 

We felt that the buyers of tung oil were capable and. efficient 
businessmen. I say to you that we of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration with a limited inventory, that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation offered only 32 cars a month with a limited supply, and 
we offered this oil to the buyers. If there was any great opportunity 
of any great advance in price, I give the buyers credit for having the 
initiative to bid this oil up. We did not take the bottom price. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Simpson would like to ask some questions. 

Mr. Simpson. Does not that show that there has been too much 
oil imported into this country? 
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Mr. Dantes. Yes, and if we tried to build this price up, that 
would have been a deterrent to our sales. 

Mr. Stmpson. Who is responsible for the importations of that oil? 

Mr. Danrets. Well, the price of oil. 

Mr. Stimpson. If you import oil in here and create a surplus, then 
it was not shipped into the United States, it would automatically 
put the price up if there were no importations? 

Mr. Brercer. Your question was what? 

Mr. Simpson. My question is, if the importations of oil into the 
United States were stopped, would not that fix the price of the 
product, or cause it to go up? 

Mr. Bercer. We did work on that a year ago—— 

Mr. Danrets. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Stmpson. I realize that under the reciprocal trade agreement, 
you gentlemen do not have control of that. 

Mr. Bercsr. That is right. 

Mr. Dantets. In answer to your question, and I am only expressing 
an opinion, if you did forbid the importation of tung oil, and if there is 
a market for around 50 million pounds of tung oil a year now, and you 
said that this market must be supplied by the domestic producer, and 
if the domestic producer said he must have possibly around 28 or 30 
cents, 26 to 30 cents a pound, to supply this market, it would be my 
humble judgment on this that in 5 years, the paint industry would find 
substitutes for tung oil at a lower price. 

Mr. Simpson. That is free enterprise? 

Mr. Dantets. That is right. That is exactly what it is, and that is 
what would happen. 

Mr. Srupson. We have gone all over the world trying to lift every- 
body up by their bootstraps and teaching them how to raise agri- 
cultural products like we do in this country, and we are paying the 
penalty for it. 

Mr. Marruews. I would like to ask one clarifying question. At 
this October meeting that we have been talking about, is it not true 
that you represented what you feel is the majority of the producers 
of tung oil? 

Mr. Beesr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Marruews. Your position is that you are trying to look after 
the producers and the growers of tung oil, and you feel that you 
represent the majority of the growers? 

Mr. Brrse. That is right. We are incorporated to represent the 
tung oil growers of America. 

The only other service association that has anything to do with the 
grower element is the American Tung Oil Association or its affiliates, 
which represents the consumers, the processors, and the growers. 
Now, at any one given meeting, how can you clarify whom they are 
speaking for, which one of those three elements? Most of the time 
we work together with them on legislative measures. They were up 
here in January and February for 70 percent of parity in the Senate. 
We concur on their request for the 70 percent parity price. 

Getting back to Mr. Daniels’ statement, he said they have regulated 
the amounts of tung oil. Why then, on August 1, did you suddenly 
offer 40 tank cars, which is ordinarily 2% times the normal amount? 

Mr. Jones. Will Mr. Daniels answer that question? 
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Mr. Dantets. We gear our offerings to the demand. Now, let us 
go back and see what the demand was for tung oil along about that 
time. 

On June 27, we offered 14 tank cars of tung oil and we had bids for 
47% tank cars of oil, indicating that there was a market for more than 
we were offering, and we only accepted 13% tank cars. 

On June 30, we offered 14 tank cars of tung oil, and we had bids for 
78% tank cars. 

Mr. Jones. May I interrupt you there, Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Danrets. Yes. 

; Mi; JONES. You made this offer of 14 tank cars and you had bids 
or 787 

Mr. Dantets. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Jones. Now, were all of the bids at the same price? 

Mr. Daniets. Oh, no, the bids were at varying prices, and we took 
the 14 top high prices and the price that we sold that oil for was 
22.625 cents. 

Then, on July 7, we again offered 14 tank cars and we had bids for 
50% tank cars. 

Again we accepted 14 tank cars at the price of 23.26 cents. That is 
for south and it was 24.26 cents north. They are different brackets. 

Mr. Begese. What year was this? 

Mr. Dantets. Last year. 

Mr. Berse. 1955? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes. 

Then on July 14, we again offered 14 tank cars and had bids for 
39% tank cars. We again accepted 13% cars at prices from 23.55 
cents to 24.76 cents. 

On July 21, we again offered 14 cars, and had bids for 48 tank cars, 
and we accepted bids for 14 of the 48 and the price which we accepted 
for the south was 24.77 cents and for the north 25.9 cents. 

On July 28, we then stepped up our offers because there was an 
active market. We stepped it up from 14 tank cars to about 20 tank 
cars and we had bids for 43% tank cars. 

Mr. Besse. Is that actual offerings? 

Mr. Daniets. Yes; here is the whole list, and we accepted 20 tank 
cars, and sold the oil at 25.55 cents south and 26.52 cents north. 

On August 4, with bids running for better than a month from any- 
where from 30% up to 78% tank cars, we again stepped up our bids on 
August 4 to 40 tanks cars. If there was a market for it, we wanted 
to fill the market. That is the only way that I know how to mer- 
chandise, and we had bids for 43% tank cars, of which we accepted 35. 
The high price on this range of accepted bids was 24.55 cents south 
and 25.75 cents north. 

Next week we again offered 40 tanks cars. 

Mr. Bercer. You did not then sell all of the 40 cars? You only 
sold 17? 

Mr. Breese. You accomplished that by offering that first 40 cars, 
bringing about a drop of about 2 cents a pound in the market, and 
then the next week you offered another 40 cars, did you not? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Breese. That is what you did. We know industry needs about 
4 million pounds a month or approximately 16 cars a week and that 
broke the market—— 
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Mr. Daniets. Where did we break the market? 

Mr. Breese. It had been about 26 or 27 cents all along, is not that 
correct? 

Mr. Daniens. If you can judge the market—— 

Mr. Beese (interposing). Can you answer the question? 

Mr. Danigts. I cannot project my thinking into the future. If 
you can judge the market down to within a cent or a cent and a half 
a pound, you are a much better merchandiser than I am. 

Mr. Bexrse. But I think if I said my policy-was to limit offerings 
in relation to demand and consumption, at the same time correlating 
it with South America’s export to this country, I think I could state 
that suddenly offering of 2% times the needed amount of tank cars 
per week of tung oil was poor policy. It also is disorderly marketing 
when there was a drop of 2 cents a pound, to again, the next week, 
offer 40 more cars. 

Mr. Bercer. We were trying to sell it. 

Mr. Breese. But you broke the price and it continued on a down- 
ward progress with the CC’s poor selling practices. 

Mr. Bercer. We wanted to get it out of your way. 

Mr. Bexse. You had 3 months longer to do it in and you could 
have prorated this thing out and you did not do it in early August, 
which you did not do in the following February 1956. 

Mr. Jones. Just a minute, now. It is very hard for the reporter, 
when two people get to talking at one time. Will you continue, 
Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. DanieEts. I would like to say at this point, that in the disposal 
of these commodities, we are always torn between different sources of 
influence in industry and in Government. With this record of only 
offering this limited number of cars when we were charged with the 
responsibility of disposing of these surpluses, if this indicated a market 
here that would take 2 or 3 or 4 times as much as we were offering, 
there are certain committees of the Congress who might call us before 
them and criticize us very severely for not offering what we felt that 
the market would abosrb when it is our job to merchandise and to 
liquidate these surpluses. 

All we are trying to do is to feed the market and not to demoralize 
and not break the market, because when we did put out these 40 cars 
to see if the market would take them, we did not know, and when we 
saw that the market was not going to follow through, I would like 
to show you what we did. We did offer 40 cars on August 4 and we 
had offers for 43% cars, but we only accepted 35 cars. The high price 
on this range of accepted bids was 24.55 cents south and 25 cents 
north. 

The next week we again offered 40 cars, but of the 40 cars, we only 
accepted 27%—pardon me, we had bids for 27% and we only accepted 
17 at 24.02 cents south and 25 cents north. 

The next week we again offered 40 cars and we only had bids for 
8 and we only accepted 4 at 24 cents south and 25 cents north. 

The trade was telling us that the market was there but the market 
was temporarily absorbing this 35 cars that they bought up here. 

The market was there if we would continue to offer on that basis, 
and so we did continue to offer 40 cars right straight through until 
October 6. 
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When we did find that the market would not follow through, then 
on October 4 we had a meeting of the tung industry, and we were 
very conscious of this problem that we had. 

Mr. Jonzes. We are going to put those figures into the record and 
we are going to have to close the hearing in 5 minutes, because the 
House will be in session at 12 o’clock. 

Mrs. Morrison. Could I say something, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jongs. You are from where? 

Mrs. Morrison. I am from Washington. My tung orchard is in 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Jones. Would you like to make a statement? 

Mrs. Morrison. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Very well; you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HAMILTON F. MORRISON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Morrison. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee. 
I am Mrs. Hamilton F. Morrison. 

At the October meetings I was in the minority of which he speaks. 
I represented the Tung Growers Council. Although I was just one 
representative, I read the brief and listened to all they had to say at 
that meeting, but we still represented most of the growers—maybe 
not most of the oil, but a lot, probably about half of the total domestic 
tung oil. 

At the end of that meeting, Mr. Marshall Ballard who was president 
of the other organization, which is the American Tung Oil Association, 
counteracted everything that I had to say. So, I was really in the 
minority. I was the only person representing this Tung Growers 
Council. Everybody else agreed with Mr. Daniels, and that was the 
end of it. I was the minority, and I was the minority when I got 
through. 

However, we still represent most of the orchards. I have been in 
this business for 22 years. I was the first woman in it. 

Mr. Jones. What size orchard do you have, Mrs. Morrison? 

Mrs. Morrison. I have 100 acres. 

Mr. Jonzgs. Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much for your statement, Mrs. Morrison. 

Mrs. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Jonzs. I think we will give you a chance now to close this 
hearing, Mr. Beebe. You may make any statement you would like 
to and, of course, you have the privilege of filing your whole statement 
which we are making a part of the record. 

I would also like to have the reporter insert these several telegrams 
that I have here. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Marianna, Fua., July 18, 1956. 
Honorable Representative Simpson, 


Member of Agriculture Committee, 
New House Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Many tung growers, including myself, in this area are presently or were former 
residents of Illinois. We support position of Tung Growers Council, represented 
by Claude E. Beebe, in respectfully requesting cooperation of you and your com- 
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mittee in obtaining from Commodity Credit a higher and more equitable support 
price than heretofore established for tung nuts for this crop year. 


DonaLpD KrRKPATRICK. 


PicayunE, Miss., July 19, 1956. 


Hon. Pau C. Jongs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Oilseed and Soybeans 


New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Am advised your committee holding hearing for complaints tung growers this 
section. Will greatly appreciate any cooperation and assistance you cam give to 
these representatives of our industry who will appear to present our case. 


A. R. SumMRALL. 


Lucepa.e, Miss., July 19, 1956. 
Representative Jones of Missouri, 
Chairman of Subcommittee on Oils and Soy Beans, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Any consideration you can give tung growers will be appreciated. 
Grorce County CHapter, TunG Growers CounciL oF AMERICA. 


Picayune, Muiss., July 19, 1956. 
Hon. Pau C. Jongs, 
Chairman, Subcommitiee on Oilseed and Soybeans, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand your committee is hearing representatives of tung industry on 
complaints of Government agency’s handling of tung oil. Will greatly appreciate 
your help and cooperation in trying to work out this situation as tung industry 
is vital to this part of the country. 

Cutis Wape BoGAaLuxa. 


PopLaRVILLE, Miss., July 20, 1956. 


CHAIRMAN, Subcommittee on Vegetable Oils, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


As responsible representatives of the American tung industry we are dismayed 
at report of charges against CCC attributed to Beebe, Morrison and Chenel 
representing Tung Growers Council in today’s New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

hile all of CCC’s actions relative to disposal of their stocks of tung oil have 
not at times been entirely beneficial to our industry nevertheless on the whole 
CCC’s policies relative to orderly marketing of their stock in face of severe ail 
shortage due to domestic crop losses of past 2 years have been generally coop- 
erative and constructive from our industry’s standpoint. Believe investigation 
will bear out the fact that a substantial majority of production in the industry 
share this feeling. 

AmeERICAN TunG O1L ASSOCIATION, 
MARSHALL Batuarp, Jr., President. 





Picayune, Miss., July 19, 1956. 
Hon. Paut C. Jones, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Oilseed and Soybeans, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We understand that. your committee is today holding a hearing for representa- 
tives of the tung industry. We will appreciate any consideration you can give 
this important matter. We are formerly from Missouri and have come to 
Mississippi, staking our all in tung oil. e certainly need your help. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Grimsnaw. 
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Picayune, Miss., July 19, 1956. 
Hon. Pavut C. Jones, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Oilseed and Soybeans, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Will greatly appreciate any help you can give representatives of tung industry 
who are onpecies before your committee today, This industry is vital to the 
welfare of these Southern States and needs assistance badly at this time. 


Paunt ROwWLANDS. 


PicayuNE, Miss., July 19, 1956. 
Representative JoNnEs, 
hairman, Subcommittee on Oilseed and Soybeans, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We appreciate much the kindness of your committee in hearing about existing 
tung-oil conditions. It is impossible for the tung growers to believe that the 
Commodity Credit could mishandle our affairs in such a destructive way. This 
industry has been of immense benefit to thousands of people in the five Southern 
States. It has lifted hundreds and hundreds of farmers out of the marginal 
class. We are certainly appreciative of your help in trying to uncover the under- 
lying motives which are destroying our industry. Again with deep appreciation 
to you and your committee, 

Tune Growers Counci, or AMERICA, 
Lamont Row.anps, Secretary. 


PicayuNnz, Miss., July 19, 1956. 
Hon. Paut C. Jonzs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Oilseed and Soybeans, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Understand you are hearing representatives of tung industry this morning in 
connection with their complaints of manner in which Department of Agriculture 
and Commodity Credit are handling our industry. Production of tung oil in 
United States has never been enough to supply the domestic demand. We 
should have protection whereby our oil could be sold at a price that would allow 
industry to survive. We cannot compete with foreign oil as I understand that 
Argentine tractor drivers are only paid $14 a month whereas the average wage for 
tractor drivers in the South is $1 per hour plus fringe benefits as hospitalization, 
social security, etc., which would make daily wage $14. We cannot survive in 
this country under conditions which Government agencies are allowing to exist. 
Please help us to save this industry from destruction. 

James C. LISENBEA. 


Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one more question. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Hagen, of California, has a question. 

Mr. Haaen. I would like to ask just one question. Are these 
Government supplies to which you have referred still a problem or 
have you gotten rid of them? 

Mr. Bercer. We have about 25 cars left which we probably will 
sell next month and the Government is out of tung oil. 

Mr. Hacen. The current problem then is a support price problem? 

Mr. Bereer. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Do you want to make a closing statement now, 
Mr. Beebe? 

Mr. Bzszse. I did not realize that the Department was bringing in 
a brief, too, on this. I do not mean to be critical but I do want to 
bring out an entirely different matter, and that is the irregularities in 
the CCC in the practice of favoritism to certain producers, and I 
would like to have that matter investigated, if it is at all possible. 
The correspondence on that, I have in here. In order to save time, 
we have a copy of a letter from one of our millers who cooperates 
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closely with the council. He is not a member of the council, but he 
cooperates closely with us. He wrote a letter on March 29 to Mr. J. E. 
Thigpen, Director of the Oil and Peanuts Division of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

He cites the example of this producer, Mr. Stromsen, that he was 
short oil in 1953 and in 1954—a correction on that: After October 
31, 1955, he was permitted to redeem his oil after the legal foreclosure 
date of October 31, 1955, and this action cost the Commodity Credit 
Corporation some $7,000 to $10,000. 

Mr. Jonus. That is in the letter that you have in your brief? 

Mr. Breese. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. All of those letters will be read, and taken into account 
by the committee. 

Mr. Besse. Yes, sir. 

We have the answers from the Department, you see, for all this 
correspondence and they admit they have made an exception for 
processors. We would like to know how many and what were the 
details, because if you have a legal foreclosure date and if one person 
can violate that date, why not all of us? 

I think in this particular instance the record will prove that the 
prices were up. The man had a quantity of oil and he let the CCC 
take over on October 31, 1955, and the support price was, I believe, 
21.2 cents. 

Some 10 days later, or thereabouts, he discovered as a producer 
that the price had gone up, I believe, to 23 or 24 cents. He was 
granted special permission to pull out 4% cars and make that profit on 
the oil. 

Naturally, as growers we are not against the man making a profit 
on the oil, but here he violated the regulations in 1953 and leaves it 
on your hands with the CCC. It is reported in the statements from 
this man and it is in Mr. Lisanti’s letter that he left some 22,000 
pounds of that same oil under CCC loan. Some 16,000 pounds of that 
was off grade oil, and it is our understanding that the Government 
finally sold that at 8 cents a pound. There were some 6,000 pounds 
that were short or disappeared. 

That is the kind of thing that we would like to have brought out 
in the open. If we are wrong, we will apologize personally to the 
Department, but the correspondence is all here. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have come to the very.end and I will close 
by saying I appreciate your kindness here. At»the end of. the state- 
ment we have a list of unanswered questions which we have directed 
to the Department. In other words, we have had all of this corre- 
spondence, and we have gotten only general answers. At the end of 
the statement there is listed questions pertaining to these things which 
I just mentioned and if this committee could get specific answers for 
us from the Department, we would greatly appreciate it. It would 
help us a great deal to have that information. 

(Mr. Beebe presented the following statement to the subcom- 
mittee :) 


Statement BY Mr. C. R. Corntuwarire, Paints anp Coatines Drvision, 
Orrice, Corer or OrpNaNcE, ORDTB—Marerias 


Fungus control in the Tropics and semitropical countries presents a serious 
problem for our armed services. A varnish containing a fairly inert resin in 
a tung-oil vehicle with salicylanilide as the fungicide is the best protective coating 
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material for electronic equipment. I would not want to take a chance with any 
other material. 


Under similar circumstances to those of World War II concerning vegetable 
oils, it is highly probable that all the domestic tung-oil production and more would 


be needed by the armed services. 

Mr. Jones. I think I can give you that assurance, and can state 
for the Department that they have always been willing to answer 
our questions and I think that Mr. Daniels and Mr. Berger could tell 
us that they will give you an answer to these questions which have 
been propounded. 

Mr. Beraer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Joness. I am sorry that we do have to close this hearing, but 
we have some very important legislation on the floor of the House 
and we do have to get over there. 

Mr. Brrse. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Jonss. I wish to take this opportunity to thank all of you who 
have appeared here this morning in regard to this very important 
problem, and I also thank the representatives from the Department 
who have come up here to give us the benefit of their views. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


x 








